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to  Oft  in  strict  aciordoiUT  ipith 
the  principles,  ^eclorations.and 
re^ulanons  of  Hherhistinite  of 
‘Jfeal  Estate  }Uana^emenr. 

PledgeMyself-  in  parriculor  to 
place  honestp  and  thorough  worh 
aboue  all  else  in  my  administration  of 
real  property;  to  adinmce  myself  con¬ 
stantly  inhnomledge  and  ability  dirough 
the  study  of  literature  on  real  estate^ 
inanagemnir.  the  instruction  of  eminent 
teachers,  the  intercliange  of  ejrperienccs 
mith  fellom  Certified  t^Voperty  ?Tianagei^ 
and  attmdance  at  meetings  of  rheJinsti* 
tutemheneoer  possible;  to  be  fnithfiil  to 
the  pereonal  interests  of  my  professional 
brothers  and  to  seek  their  counsel  mhen 
in  doubt  of  my  omn  iudgmnit;  to  render 
luillina  help  to  my  fdlom  Certified  ‘J^rop- 
erty7iranageiis;  and  to  gioe  my  seroices 
freely  to  the  Dnstirure  as  required  or 
desired. 


Bin  ALLY.  I  Pledge  Myself 
to  cooperate  in  aduancing  and  ei 
tending,  by  euery  lamfitl  means  mithin 
my  poiner.the  influence  of  tJlie  Jlnsti- 
tute  of  9leal  CstateTIIanageineiir. 
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Horeover.-  I  Pledge  Myself 
to  shun  nnuiarranted  personal  pub 
licity  and  dishonest  money  seeking  as 
disgraceful  to  our  profession;  to  render 
complete,  thorough,  ond  honest  seroice 
to  landloitl  and  tenanr  alike  regardless 
of  monetary  consideration;  to  striuc- 
assiduously  to  build  goodnrill  for  tlic> 
properties  under  my  change  and  to  use 
my  best  talents  at  all  rimes  to  preserue 
ond  maintain  the  oalue  of  such  proper¬ 
ties;  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  net 
return  to  the  omners  of  properties  en¬ 
trusted  to  my  management;  and  to  gioe 
denoted  attention  to  the  safety  and  noin- 
fort  of  tenants  of  these  properties. 
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NO  PRE-ELECTION  JIHERS 


P RESIDENTIAL  election  years 
have  always  been  loaded  with  alibis  for  the  procrastinators  look¬ 
ing  for  excuses  to  postpone  their  decisions  in  important  real  estate 
negotiations. 

This  year,  however,  these  alibis  are  seldom  heard.  Neither  are 
the  European  wars  advanced  as  reasons  for  delay.  This  general 
waiver  of  threadbare  excuses  is  traceable  to  the  dominantly  favor¬ 
able  position  of  real  estate  today  in  the  general  field  of  investment. 

Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  principal  tests  to  which  an 
ideal  investment  is  subjected — security  of  principal,  stability  of 
income  return,  and  potential  appreciation — carefully  selected,  prop¬ 
erly  managed  income  real  estate  is  now  justifiably  regarded  by 
many  as  the  preferred  investment.  In  those  instances  where  selec¬ 
tive  income  real  estate  has  been  bought  and  fully  paid  for  like 
other  competitive  forms  of  investment,  there  has  been  little  occa¬ 
sion  for  worry  as  to  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  invested  principal. 
Its  income  yield  may  go  down  as  well  as  up,  but  it  usually  weathers 
every  storm  if  it  is  properly  managed. 

Real  estate  income  and  profits  down  through  the  generations 
have  been  sufficiently  regular  and  prompt  to  originate  and  perpetu¬ 
ate  most  of  the  great  family  fortunes  of  America. 

Through  the  trying  days  of  the  past  decade  all  classes  of  real 
estate  that  are  rented  to  the  public  —  houses,  apartments,  stores, 
offices,  filling  stations,  and  warehouses  —  have,  lumped  together, 
averaged  considerably  better  than  90  per  cent  occupancy.  In  some 
instances,  though  by  no  means  in  all,  rental  income  has  been  re¬ 
duced  perceptibly,  but  on  the  whole  that  income  has  been  steady 
and  reasonably  satisfactory. 

Never  before  in  American  history  has  the  rent  or  earning  capac¬ 
ity  of  money  gone  to  such  a  low  level,  which  is  another  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  new  money  put  into  ordinary  investment  channels  has 
earned  less  income  return  than  ever  before.  In  reverse  proportion, 
these  unprecedented  low  money  rates  have  served  to  increase  the 
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net  returns  from  real  estate  that  is  under  mortgage  because  money 
has  been  borrowed  at  lower  interest  rates  than  ever  before.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  not  been  at  all  difficult  to  find  reasonably  safe  real 
estate  investments  that  are  yielding  all  the  way  from  6  to  10  per 
cent  net  interest  return. 

Good  real  estate  today  is  not  only  netting  far  more  income  than 
any  other  conservative  type  of  investment,  but  it  is  also  excelling  in 
potentiality  of  appreciation.  This  element  is  pertinently  important 
just  now  with  the  increased  likelihood  of  inflation  as  a  by-product 
of  the  present  wars.  In  periods  of  severe  inflation,  investments  in 
fixed  principal  and  interest  obligations  are  paid  in  cheap  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  owner  of  real  estate,  unless  he  has  signed 
a  long-time  lease  at  a  fixed  flat  rental,  can  adjust  his  rentals  to  fit 
a  new  monetary  situation  and  thereby  increase  the  capitalization 
of  his  property  in  reverse  proportion  to  the  lowered  purchasing 
power  of  a  dollar.  If,  through  inflation,  the  value  of  the  dollar 
should  be  cut  in  two  and  retail  prices  doubled,  under  the  per¬ 
centage  leases  now  so  generally  in  effect  on  retail  properties,  a 
property  owner  would  receive  twice  as  much  rent  as  he  would  have 
received  under  normal  circumstances. 


MARKET  ANALYSIS 

M  ARKET  analysis  from  the 
point  of  view  of  real  estate  management  consists  of  the  study  of 
the  functional  potentialities  of  a  property  as  related  to  the  demand 
for  the  varied  uses  of  land  to  the  end  that  the  most  profitable  flow 
of  income  may  be  directed  to  the  property.  It  is  important  to  direct 
management  activities  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  gross 
income  with  the  least  possible  expense  as  well  as  the  greatest 
amount  of  net  income  by  holding  expenditures  for  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  to  a  minimum. 

The  procedure  of  making  a  market  analysis  is  essentially  simple. 
It  almost  always  involves  some  element  of  comparison.  Consider 
walk-up  apartments  for  a  moment.  In  a  metropolitan  area  con¬ 
taining  many  similar  buildings  the  comparative  process  may  be 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  refinement.  Rating  schedules  may  be 
developed  which  rate  the  neighborhood,  the  building,  and  the 
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accessories.  In  one  well-known  rating  system  this  comparative 
analysis  is  refined  to  the  point  of  estimating  a  slight  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  prospective  annual  income  of  an  apartment  unit 
depending  upon  whether  or  not  there  is  included  in  the  bathroom 
equipment  a  slit  for  used  razor  blades!  Unquestionably,  such  a 
minute  analysis  works  smoothly  only  when  there  is  available  for 
comparison  a  large  number  of  similar  units. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  comparative  process  is  of  little 
assistance.  The  writer  has  in  mind  an  apartment  dwelling  located 
on  the  Boardwalk  in  Ventnor  City,  New  Jersey,  to  which  no  clearly 
comparable  units  are  available.  Experience  in  the  neighborhood 
has  proved  the  desirability  of  having  tenants  who  will  occupy  the 
apartments  the  entire  year  instead  of  subletting  in  the  summer 
(summer  tenants  run  up  the  repair  bills).  Yet  the  rent  schedule 
which  it  was  necessary  to  place  upon  the  property  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  high  as  related  to  the  local  pocketbook  and  to  the  competition 
of  residences  for  rent.  Consequently  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
most  of  the  appeal  of  exceptional  climate  and  publicize  the  property 
as  a  desirable  residence  for  retired  persons  and  convalescents. 
Tenants  were  acquired  by  means  of  direct-mail  advertising  to 
doctors  in  neighboring  cities. 

In  the  above  case  the  comparative  process  was  applicable  only 
indirectly  in  the  comparison  of  the  property  under  question  with 
residential  properties.  If,  as  a  result  of  market  analysis,  and  with 
continuous  sales  effort,  approximately  90  per  cent  occupancy  is 
maintained  at  the  scheduled  rates,  the  management  in  this  case 
can  feel  that  a  good  job  is  being  done.  If  occupancy  falls  off,  part 
of  the  explanation,  at  least,  may  be  that  rates  are  too  high.  Should 
a  waiting  list  develop,  there  would  be  a  strong  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  management  to  raise  the  rates. 

Consider  for  a  moment  an  apartment  building  over  thirty  years 
old  located  on  the  edge  of  Atlantic  City’s  business  section.  As  far 
as  business  use  for  the  land  is  concerned,  it  is  the  least  desirable 
edge,  for  the  100  per  cent  business  area  has  been  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Also  the  apartments  are  of  the  least  desirable 
type  for  the  location  in  that  there  are  five  or  six  rooms  to  each 
unit.  There  are  several  other  apartment  buildings  in  Atlantic 
City  which  are  in  some  degree  comparable  but  not  sufficiently  so 
to  warrant  a  minute  refinement  of  comparative  procedure.  A  care- 
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ful  analysis  of  the  situation  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  most 
likely  prospects  for  the  apartments  were  those  who  wished  to  live 
in  the  ward  for  voting  purposes.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
units  were  too  large  for  the  requirements  of  such  persons,  and  the 
rent  scheduled  by  the  management  as  essential  was  beyond  their 
ability  to  pay.  The  building  was  definitely  too  old  to  warrant  the 
expense  of  converting  the  larger  units  into  smaller  ones.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  maintain  the  requisite  rent  schedule  but  to  permit 
the  firemen,  policemen,  school  teachers,  and  hotel  employees  who 
became  tenants  to  sublet  rooms.  In  the  summer  particularly  this 
procedure  would  mean  a  substantial  income  to  these  tenants.  The 
character  of  the  building  was  preserved  by  securing  thorough 
credit  reports  on  all  accepted  tenants,  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  they  would  be  equally  careful  in  the  selection  of  those  whom 
they  permitted  to  come  into  their  own  homes.  In  this  case  95  per 
cent  occupancy  is  the  goal. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  for  each  property  a  definite 
and  clear-cut  management  program  should  be  developed.  This  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  such  as  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  net  in¬ 
come  for  the  property.  Such  a  program  can  result  only  from  a 
careful  market  analysis. 

A.  G.  T.,  Jr. 


DIVERSIFICATION  MAKES  FOR  STABILITY 

We  in  the  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment  business  know  that  the  services  which  we  agree  to  render 
and  which  we  expect  to  render  to  owners  are  complete  and  neces¬ 
sarily  involve  a  great  many  factors  calling  not  only  for  executive 
ability  but  also  for  a  certain  amount  of  footwork.  In  rendering 
these  services  we  feel  that  our  fees  are  adequate  to  pay  our  over¬ 
head  and  also  to  show  a  profit. 

A  good  many  of  us  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  and  probably 
rightly  so,  that  the  management  business  represents  to  real  estate 
offices  the  bulwark  and  stability  of  the  real  estate  field.  This  con¬ 
clusion  has  been  reached  after  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 
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offices  with  the  greatest  volume  of  management  business  weathered 
the  past  decade  in  the  best  shape.  Therefore,  we  have  tried  to  in¬ 
crease  and  improve  our  management  business  and  management 
technique.  Possibly  in  doing  this  we  have  allowed  some  of  our 
other  departments  to  lag. 

Management  business  can  be  readily  tied  in  with  the  other  de¬ 
partments  of  a  well-rounded  real  estate  office.  During  the  nine- 
teen-twenties  the  volume  of  real  estate  sales  dropped  to  an  extreme¬ 
ly  low  point,  due  to  a  soft  market  and  unstable  conditions,  and  the 
sales  departments  of  many  real  estate  offices  shrank  to  practically 
nothing.  Mortgage  departments  were  practically  inactive  from 
1930-35,  but  in  1935  a  rapid  change  was  witnessed  in  mortgage¬ 
lending  conditions,  and  insurance  companies  adopted  the  policy 
of  loaning  on  real  estate  in  contrast  to  their  hibernating  policy  of 
the  early  thirties.  Far-seeing  real  estate  offices  immediately  went 
into  the  mortgage  business  and  reaped  many  benefits.  The  ap¬ 
praisal  departments  of  real  estate  firms  have  probably  shown  the 
next  greatest  stability  to  management  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Conditions  in  the  real  estate  field  change  as  rapidly  as  do  general 
business  conditions.  Those  offices  which  in  the  early  thirties  spe¬ 
cialized  in  leases  and  sales,  with  management,  mortgaging,  and 
appraisals  as  a  side  line,  were  hit  badly  beginning  in  1930.  Those 
real  estate  offices  which  have,  figuratively  speaking,  thrown  every¬ 
thing  aside  to  specialize  in  mortgage-loan  brokerage  will  feel  the 
pinch  if  another  change  in  conditions  occurs  in  this  field.  There¬ 
fore,  the  most  stable  real  estate  offices,  at  least  among  the  large 
organizations,  are  the  ones  which  are  diversified  in  their  scope  and 
do  not  depend  for  their  income  entirely  upon  management,  upon 
brokerage,  or  upon  mortgages.  Diversification  of  activities  can  be 
handled  so  that  one  department  is  not  operated  to  the  detriment 
of  another  department  but  rather  so  that  they  are  allied  closely — 
with  a  spirit  of  co-ordination,  with  the  executive  heads  of  each 
department  co-operating  fully  with  other  departments  and  ex¬ 
changing  information  on  the  various  phases  of  activity.  Broker¬ 
age,  appraisal,  and  mortgages  can  be  definitely  tied  in  with  man¬ 
agement,  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  management  office  to 
the  great  profit  of  the  organization.  Diversification  makes  for 
stability  and  provides  a  solid  background. 

R.  C.  N. 
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PUBLIC-SPACE  MERCHANDISING 

•  Richard  Lawrence  Nelson 

P UBLIC- SPACE  modernization 
pays  dividends.  The  organization  with  which  the  author  is  asso¬ 
ciated  has  proved  this  by  remodeling  and  refurnishing  during  the 
past  two  years  more  than  a  dozen  lobbies,  each  operation  resulting 
in  either  raised  income,  raised  occupancy,  or  both.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  improvement  was  remarkable.  In  no  case,  however, 
was  such  a  job  undertaken  without  considerable  investigation.  We 
have  found  through  research  and  experience  in  public-space  mer¬ 
chandising  that  lobby  modernization  not  only  is  advantageous,  but 
in  many  instances  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  economic  health 
of  the  property.  This  is  so  because  the  lobby  tends  to  fall  behind 
the  rest  of  the  building. 

Pressure  from  various  sources  generally  keeps  the  apartments 
themselves  up  to  date  or  at  least  in  a  state  of  continuous  moderni¬ 
zation.  Tenant  demand  forces  many  things  to  be  done.  Periodical 
redecoration  and  refurnishing  of  apartments  require  the  use  of 
new  materials,  new  fixtures,  new  equipment,  and  new  techniques. 
This  is  partly  from  choice  and  partly  because  old  materials  are  no 
longer  available.  But  the  lobby,  with  no  one  to  do  battle  for  it,  all 
too  often  stays  much  the  same  year  after  year  and  eventually  be¬ 
comes  a  detriment  to  the  building.  This  process  of  obsolescence  is 
insidious  as  habit  accustoms  owners  and  managers  to  the  old, 
familiar  scene  and  dulls  their  perception  of  the  need  for  change. 

First  impressions  are  important,  and  the  prospective  tenant  has 
not  acquired  the  habit  of  ignoring  the  entryway  to  the  home  in 
which  he  may  live.  The  lobby  should  be  a  springboard  from  which 
to  take  off  in  renting  apartments  rather  than  a  space  through 
which  to  hurry  the  prospect  with  as  much  dispatch  as  possible. 
His  decision  in  regard  to  the  apartment  which  he  is  shown  is  often 
determined,  and  certainly  is  always  greatly  influenced,  by  those 
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first  moments  when  the  atmosphere  of  the  building  is  most  vividly 
impressed  upon  him. 

PRIDE  OF  ENTRY 

“Pride  of  entry”  is  a  universal  human  quality.  Whether  a  man’s 
domicile  is  a  mansion  or  a  one-room  apartment,  it  adds  to  his 
sense  of  dignity  and  self-respect  if  the  entrance  to  his  home  has 
beauty  and  charm.  It  flatters  his  vanity  if  it  is  modern  and  up  to 
date.  It  is  this  “pride  of  entry”  which  makes  canopies  and  door¬ 
men  such  potent  factors  in  the  merchandising  of  apartments.  It 
is  gratifying  to  the  tenant  to  walk  through  a  smart  lobby  to  his 
apartment,  to  have  his  guests  take  cognizance  of  the  fashionable 
surroundings  in  which  he  lives. 

It  is  from  this  psychological  “pride  of  entry”  that  the  value  of 
lobby  modernization  and  beautification  comes.  A  bright  new  lobby 
increases  the  value  of,  or  the  market  “pressure”  on,  each  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  building  to  a  remarkable  degree.  More  value  is  achieved 
per  dollar  spent  in  the  lobby  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  building. 
If  the  same  sum  of  money  spent  for  revamping  or  refurnishing 
the  public  space  were  spread  throughout  the  dwelling  units,  it 
would  produce  improvements  in  each  apartment  of  only  minor 
value  —  perhaps  a  new  stove.  A  new  lobby,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  raise  the  entire  tenor  or  “class”  of  the  building  to  a  marked 
degree. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  point  of  diminishing  returns.  The  expend¬ 
itures  for  remodeling  and  refurnishing  a  lobby  should  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  modesty  or  luxuriousness  of  the  apartments  them¬ 
selves.  While  few  people  care  to  pass  through  a  dim,  worn-out 
cavern  to  live  in  up-to-date  apartments,  it  is  also  true  that  few 
wish  to  walk  through  a  modern  lobby  to  obsolete  living  quarters. 
Therefore,  a  lobby  modernization  should  never  put  that  space  more 
than  four  or  five  years  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  building. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  lobby  is  a 
“style  item.”  No  public-space  modernization  should  be  planned  with 
a  life  expectancy  of  more  than  five  or  six  years.  Furniture  and 
materials  should  be  purchased  with  that  period  of  time  in  mind. 
Structural  alterations  should  be  made  according  to  a  definite  plan 
that  admits  of  further  change. 
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THE  TIME  TO  MODERNIZE 

Our  company  has  undertaken  public-space  improvements  to  add 
value  to  the  product  for  sale  —  the  apartments  in  the  buildings 
managed.  In  each  case  the  lobby  modernization  has  been  pointed 
toward  either  raising  price  or  occupancy,  or  both.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  however,  particularly  those  lobbies  modernized  in  1937 
and  early  1938,  this  program  was  intended  primarily  to  maintain 
a  building  in  the  fine  position  it  was  occupying  when  research  in¬ 
dicated  that  a  slump  in  the  rental  market  was  in  the  offing. 

The  right  time  to  undertake  a  public-space  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  may  seem  to  be  the  wrong  time — from  an  income  standpoint. 
When  a  building  is  faced  with  a  market  slump,  excessive  compe¬ 
tition,  obsolescence,  or  a  trend  toward  single-family  and  suburban 
homes,  there  are  two  courses  of  action:  cut  price  or  increase  de¬ 
sirability.  In  every  case  we  have  aimed  at  increased  desirability 
to  avoid  price  cutting.  Lobby  modernization  has  helped  to  do  this 
by  creating  a  pressure  of  demand  that  did  not  exist  before. 

It  is  important  that  steps  be  taken  before  the  building  has 
slipped  so  far  as  to  damage  its  prestige.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
postpone  the  operation  until  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  position  of 
the  building  in  the  rental  market.  Careful  analysis  of  the  factors 
affecting  the  building  in  its  own  peculiar  situation  and  research 
concerning  broader  economic  trends  are  necessary  to  determine 
the  right  moment  for  investment  in  public-space  improvements. 

Every  lobby  modernization  which  we  have  undertaken  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  raised  prices,  either  actual  in  relation  to  the  building’s 
previous  record  or  comparative  in  relation  to  its  competitors.  More¬ 
over,  it  has  had  a  strong  effect  upon  occupancy. 

ADVERTISING  VALUE 

The  advertising  value  of  these  modernization  projects  has  been 
considerable.  People  from  all  over  the  neighborhood  have  dropped 
in,  attracted  by  the  activity  and  curious  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about.  The  tenants  themselves  have  done  a  great  deal  of  that  in¬ 
valuable  type  of  publicizing  known  as  “word-of-mouth”  advertis¬ 
ing.  They  invariably  have  told  their  friends  about  the  work  that 
was  going  on,  about  the  changes  that  were  being  made.  The  news¬ 
papers  and  trade  magazines  have  given  the  projects  appreciable 
mention,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  merchandising  operations  and 
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of  styling.  The  furnishings  and  architectural  conceptions  have 
aroused  favorable  comment.  Not  one  of  these  operations  has 
failed  to  develop  a  group  of  live  and  immediate  prospects  during 
the  course  of  the  work.  From  this  standpoint  alone  they  have 
been  successful. 

It  has  frequently  been  advanced  as  an  argument  against  expend¬ 
itures  of  this  kind  that  they  increase  tenant  requests  and  de¬ 
mands.  This  has  not  been  found  to  be  so.  True,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  good-natured  kidding  from  the  tenants  about  the  build¬ 
ing’s  obvious  prosperity,  and  “why  don’t  you  do  this  and  that,’’ 
but  it  is  all  in  fun  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  cemented  the 
feeling  of  good  will  existing  between  tenants  and  the  management. 

WORKING  TO  A  PLAN 

It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  our  public-space  operations  to  begin 
with  a  plan.  We  decide  in  advance  just  what  should  be  done  to 
make  that  portion  of  the  building  most  desirable  from  a  long- 
range  viewpoint.  Of  course,  we  may  not  do  all  of  these  things 
right  away.  But  we  have  a  comprehensive  plan  to  begin  with,  and 
we  make  sure  that  each  thing  that  is  done  fits  in  with  this  plan. 
Nothing  is  done  in  haphazard  fashion  which  might  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  tear  it  up  and  do  the  whole  thing  over  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  next  step.  In  this  way  we  are  sure  that  cash  outlays  are 
going  where  they  will  count  and  are  not  being  frittered  away  in 
driblets  that  do  not  add  up  to  anything  substantial  in  the  end. 

In  line  with  this  we  have  always  preserved  complete  and  accu¬ 
rate  records  and  drawings  of  the  operations  as  they  progressed  in 
order  that  they  may  be  available  in  future  periods  of  remodeling 
and  change.  This  is  important  and  should  be  noted  carefully  by 
those  planning  this  kind  of  work. 

In  addition  to  introducing  the  highest  degree  of  visual  desirabil¬ 
ity,  two  principles  have  been  followed  in  making  over  public 
spaces:  (1)  to  create  more  usable,  rentable  space;  and  (2)  to 
so  plan  the  lobby  as  to  discourage  tenants  from  using  it  as  a  loung¬ 
ing  spot.  In  a  building  used  by  people  primarily  as  a  home,  ten¬ 
ants  lounging  in  the  lobby  area  are  no  particular  asset. 

The  attempt  to  keep  lobby  areas  free  of  loungers  has  acted  ad¬ 
vantageously  in  several  ways.  By  cutting  down  the  public  space  it 
has  been  possible  in  some  instances  to  create  one  or  more  stores 
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and  thus  develop  new  income.  Also,  by  cutting  off  lobby  space 
we  have  saved  decorating  and  remodeling  costs  for  the  discarded 
area  and  have  cut  down  the  cost  of  recarpeting. 

LIGHT  SELLS 

In  the  actual  remodeling  of  a  lobby  there  is  no  angle  upon  which 
we  lay  greater  stress  than  that  of  securing  the  maximum  amount 
of  light.  This  idea  was  borrowed  from  the  chain  stores  which  dis¬ 
covered  long  ago  that  “light  sells.”  The  whole  modernization  is 
pointed  to  that  end.  Ceilings  are  lowered,  partly  in  response  to 
the  present  trend  toward  lower  room  heights,  but  largely  because, 
in  doing  this,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  achieve  brilliant  lighting 
effects  and  still  keep  the  lights  hidden.  Indirect  cove  lighting  al- 


An  example  of  the  use  of  brilliant  lighting  effects  as  a  merchandising 
factor  is  seen  in  the  lobby  modernization  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Apart¬ 
ment  Hotel.  Here  the  ceiling  was  dropped  in  a  circular  bay  to  give 
a  rotunda  effect  and  a  brilliant  lighting  piece  placed  in  its  center. 
Additional  illumination  is  given  from  the  recesses  along  the  edges 
of  the  ceiling. 

lows  a  great  deal  of  light  without  making  the  effect  glaring  or 
garish  and  even  permits  the  use  of  colored  lights  when  desirable. 

Another  way  in  which  we  achieve  a  bright,  light  effect  is  through 
the  elimination  of  dark,  heavy,  ornate  woodwork  and  paneling. 
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replacing  them  with  plain  surfaces  of  light  colors.  Old,  cumber¬ 
some  furniture  of  the  brocade  era,  somber  and  staid  in  appearance, 
is  abandoned  for  the  modern  mode  of  light  woods  and  straight, 
simple  lines.  In  so  far  as  it  may  be  classified,  we  adhere,  in  most 
instances,  to  a  “modern  classic”  style  in  both  architectural  changes 
and  furnishings. 

The  architecture  is  planned  along  flowing  lines,  with  the  use  of 
curves  rather  than  angles,  so  that  the  eye  is  led  along  without 
abrupt  changes  to  halt  the  sweep.  This  is  another  reason  for  drop¬ 
ping  the  ceiling.  It  gives  an  opportunity  to  achieve  a  curved  effect ; 
in  some  cases  this  affects  the  whole  room,  making  it  even  seem 
circular  in  shape,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  portion  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  dropped  in  a  wide  bay,  is  entirely  responsible. 

THE  PROGRESS  CHART 

In  carrying  on  the  work  we  have  found  that  the  time  element 
•  and  spacing  of  the  work  are  of  greatest  importance.  To  facilitate 
the  planning  of  the  work  a  “progress  chart”  is  used.  Work  of  any 
extent  creates  a  great  amount  of  mess  and  disturbance,  and  it  is 
important  not  only  to  shorten  these  periods  as  much  as  possible 
but  to  protect  all  passages  with  drop  cloths  or  temporary  parti¬ 
tions.  It  is  often  necessary  to  shut  off  utilities  and  services  for  a 
few  hours,  and  it  must  be  known  in  advance  when  these  periods 
are  to  come  so  that  preparation  may  be  made.  Not  only  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  notify  tenants  when  services  are  to  be  turned  off,  but,  after 
they  have  been  turned  on  again,  it  is  necessary  to  check  each  apart¬ 
ment  to  see  that  pilot  lights  are  lit,  all  faucets  and  gas  jets  closed, 
and  lights  functioning  properly. 

It  is  amazing,  incidentally,  how  much  disturbance  and  actual 
discomfort  tenants  will  undergo  without  complaint.  They  realize 
that  the  work  being  done  will  contribute  to  the  desirability  of  their 
Hying  quarters,  and  their  attitude  is  in  most  cases  most  co-oper¬ 
ative.  Of  course  there  are  complaints  and  some  unpleasant  inci¬ 
dents,  but,  with  it  all,  we  have  never  had  a  move-out  as  a  result 
of  a  lobby -area  modernization  operation. 

The  “progress  chart”  is  drawn  up  in  advance.  On  it  is  plotted, 
before  work  ever  begins,  the  time  that  each  trade  will  be  in  the 
building,  what  work  follows  what,  and  the  approximate  time  that 
will  be  consumed  by  each  class  of  work.  This  avoids  confusion. 
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loss  of  time  and  money  through  having  to  wait  while  essential  jobs 
are  being  done,  and  disputes  that  might  arise  in  connection  with 
union  jurisdictions.  This  progress  chart  covers  the  entire  period 
of  operations  from  the  removal  of  furniture  in  the  old  lobby  to 
the  hanging  of  pictures  in  the  remodeled  space.  It  is  marked  off 
in  squares  with  the  different  trades  (frequently  amounting  to 
twenty  or  thirty)  indicated  down  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page 
and  the  days  and  hours  across  the  top. 

There  follow  four  case  studies  of  remodeling  operations. 

I.  THE  JACKSON  TOWERS 

The  Jackson  Towers  is  a  nineteen-story,  fireproof,  unfurnished 
building  located  at  56th  Street  and  Everett  Avenue,  Chicago.  The 
building  faces  Jackson  Park,  one  block  from  Lake  Michigan.  Its 
excellent  location,  general  atmosphere,  and  the  exceptional  view 
from  the  apartments  contribute  to  the  building’s  desirability. 

The  building,  however,  was  losing  occupancy,  and  the  rental 
price  was  in  danger  of  dropping.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  units  are  large,  renting  for  $100  to  $600  per  month 
and  ranging  up  to  sixteen  rooms,  many  being  of  the  studio-duplex 
type.  Competition  from  other  buildings  and  suburban  homes  was 
drawing  tenants  away  from  these  large  units,  making  them  difficult 
to  rent.  Lobby  modernization  was  decided  upon  as  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  means  of  recapturing  tenant  interest  in  this  fine  building. 

The  original  lobby  was  of  Spanish  Renaissance  architecture 
with  archways  that  cut  it  up  into  small  spaces.  Vaulted  ceilings, 
heavy  draperies,  dark  furniture  contributed  to  the  forbidding  as¬ 
pect  of  the  place. 

Walls  were  ripped  out,  and  the  major  portion  of  the  space  was 
thrown  into  an  oval-shaped  lobby.  The  wall  surfaces  and  support¬ 
ing  pillars  were  covered  with  zebrawood  veneer.  Any  tendency 
to  monotony  was  relieved  by  a  bluish  gray  frieze  around  the  top 
of  the  walls  and  a  slightly  paler  ceiling.  Gray  and  copper  terrazzo 
floor  and  blond  furniture  upholstered  in  deep  blue  mohair  com¬ 
pleted  the  effect. 

Remodeling  costs  of  this  job  were  $4,700.  Furniture,  carpets, 
rugs,  and  curtains  amounted  to  another  $1,200,  making  the  total 
cost  $5,900.  Furniture  costs  in  all  of  the  modernization  projects 
discussed  were  kept  at  a  minimum  because  some  of  the  larger 
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The  old  Spanish  Renaissance  lobby  (above)  in  the  Jackson  Towers 
was  modernized  mainly  by  tearing  out  excessive  partitions  and  re¬ 
moving  heavy,  dark  woodwork.  The  result  is  a  maximum  of  light 
and  an  appearance  of  spaciousness.  Cost,  including  furniture  and 
furnishings,  was  $5,90o. 
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buildings  managed  by  our  organization  have  their  own  furniture 
and  upholstery  shops  w'here  furniture  is  made  and  repaired  at  a 
cost  which  we  have  demonstrated  is  far  below  that  at  which  similar 
furniture  can  be  purchased. 

The  lobby  was  finished  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1938.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  the  three-year  house  profit  for  the  building,  which  is  the 
operating  profit  before  charges.  (The  asterisk  indicates  the  period 
during  which  modernization  was  completed.) 


1937  1938  1939 

First  quarter  . $19,064.40  $20,120.35  $22,395.78 

Second  quarter  .  20,847.78  20,061.15’>  20,193.75 

Third  quarter  .  24,238.21  22,991.05  20,557.40 

Fourth  quarter  .  22,815.03  20,552.90  20,651.88 


Total  . $86,965.42  $83,725.45  $83,798.81 


Comparison  of  these  figures  with  conditions  affecting  the  build¬ 
ing  shows  that  a  situation  was  arising  wherein,  through  decreased 
pressure  of  demand,  lower  net  income  should  have  been  expected. 
Instead,  the  position  has  been  held  firm.  The  decline  from  the 
recovery  figure  of  1937  is  inconsiderable.  Much  of  this  may  be 
credited  to  the  lobby  operation. 

The  occupancy  record  is  even  more  graphic  in  this  connection: 


1937  1938  1939 

First  quarter  .  94.2%  92.8%  96.2% 

Second  quarter  .  96.2%  96.4%*  98.1% 

Third  quarter  .  97.0%  96.8%  100.0% 

Fourth  quarter  .  92.8%  95.9%  97.9% 

Yearly  average  .  95.1%  95.5%  98.1% 


These  occupancy  figures  are  significant  when  compared  with  the 
city-wide  average  in  this  type  of  apartment,  which  is  about  5  per 
cent  below  the  record  at  the  Jackson  Towers. 

The  average  monthly  rental  received  per  room  also  shows  that 
the  building  retained  its  popularity  despite  adverse  tendencies. 


1937  1938  1939 

First  quarter  . $26.42  $29.01  $28.55 

Second  quarter  . $27.37  $28.81*  $28.31 

Third  quarter  . $27.84  $28.71  $27.74 

Fourth  quarter  . $29.06  $28.59  $27.61 

Yearly  average  . $27.67  $28.78  $28.05 


II.  THE  EMBASSY 

The  Embassy  is  an  eleven-story  fireproof  building  at  2756  North 
Pine  Grove  Avenue  in  one  of  Chicago’s  “A”  economic  areas.  It 
contains  125  two-,  three-,  and  four-room  apartments,  all  furnished, 
and  five  stores.  The  problem  here  was  to  keep  pace  with  fast-step¬ 
ping  competition  and  maintain  high  occupancy  and  income  ratio. 
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Lobby  space  of  The  Embassy,  eleven-story  furnished  apartment  build¬ 
ing,  before  (above)  and  after  modernization.  Note  the  effect  of  soft, 
curved  lines  achieved  by  dropping  the  ceiling  in  a  curved  bay.  This 
also  provides  opportunity  for  bright  cove  lighting.  Modernization 
work,  including  furnishings,  cost  approximately  $3,900. 
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The  old  lobby  looked  more  like  a  lodge  hall  than  the  entrance  to 
high-grade  apartments.  The  appearance  of  the  room  was  enlarged, 
though  the  actual  floor  area  was  somewhat  lessened,  by  removing 
part  of  the  dark  woodwork  and  painting  the  remainder  in  cadet 
gray  to  match  the  walls.  The  ceiling  was  dropped  four  and  one 
half  feet  in  a  semicircular  bay  which  connected  with  a  wall,  both 
done  in  pale  gray.  The  wall  was  topped  with  a  chrome  handrail, 
giving  it  the  effect  of  a  balcony  although  it  is  in  reality  the  elevator 
hall  on  the  second  floor.  The  murals  on  the  side  walls  lend  a  touch 
of  color  with  tones  of  blue  on  gray  and  a  suggestion  of  copper  red. 
This  blends  with  the  pillars  which  connect  the  main  space  with 
that  occupied  by  the  registration  desk  and  switchboard.  Furniture 
is  smartly  modern  but  scanty,  deliberately,  to  discourage  loiter¬ 
ing.  The  brilliant  cove  lighting  achieves  the  same  effect  and  makes 
the  lobby  a  bright  point  of  interest. 

A  total  of  $3,900  was  expended  on  this  job,  of  which  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000  was  for  carpet,  furniture,  and  furnishings.  It  was 
completed  in  September  of  1938. 

The  house  profit  shows  a  steady  increase  over  the  last  three 
years,  indicating  that  the  building  is  holding  up  well  in  its  highly 
competitive  neighborhood : 


1937  1938  1939 

First  quarter  . $  8,687.18  $14,466.44  $14,865.53 

Second  quarter  .  11,641.55  13,070.83  15,763.23 

Third  quarter  .  12,436.70  14,196.43’*'  15,296.42 

Fourth  quarter  .  13,340.91  13,542.39  15,744.10 


Total  . $46,106.34  $55,276.09  $61,669.28 


III.  THE  CORONADO  APARTMENT  HOTEL 

The  Coronado  Apartment  Hotel  presented  a  problem  entirely 
different  from  the  pr»  ceding  examples.  This  attractive  building 
is  located  at  1061  Ro.semont  Avenue  on  Chicago’s  far  north  side 
and  contains  120  furnished  apartments  ranging  from  one  to  three 
rooms.  The  neighborhood  is  excellent,  but  occupancy  and  house 
profit  had  dropped,  and  lobby  modernization  was  determined  upon 
as  part  of  a  drive  toward  greater  income.  There  were  neither  the 
funds  nor  the  need  to  make  extensive  structural  changes.  The 
lobby  spaces  were  large  and  low,  with  beamed  ceilings,  arched 
doorways  and  window  embrasures,  and  iron-grilled  balconies,  all 
in  Spanish  style,  a  popular  hotel  motif  a  few  years  ago.  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  trend  to  things  Mexican,  it  was  decided  to  revitalize 
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The  Coronado  Hotel  offers  an  excellent  example  of  the  results  that 
may  be  achieved  by  merely  refurnishing,  letting  the  existing  archi¬ 
tecture  play  an  important  part  in  the  scheme.  The  heavy  Spanish 
furniture  (above)  ufas  replaced  with  lighter  furnishings  in  Mexican 
style.  Net  cost  was  $1,580. 
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the  lobby  by  furnishing  it  in  “South  of  the  Border”  style,  letting 
the  existing  architecture  play  an  important  part  in  the  scheme. 

The  old  red  and  blue  plush  upholstered  furniture  and  heavy 
draperies  were  taken  out  and  sold,  netting  some  $300  that  was 
credited  against  the  cost  of  the  operation.  Furniture  selected  was 
of  simple  lines  with  fabrics  in  Mexican  theme.  All  backgrounds 
were  kept  a  soft  sand  color  while  designs  were  worked  out  in  colors 
of  gray,  sand,  brown,  off-white,  and  “Mexican  tile.”  Draperies, 
textured  material  with  horizontal  stripes  in  harmonizing  colors, 
and  large  rugs  which  repeated  the  colors,  all  combined  to  tie  the 
scheme  together.  Walls  were  painted  adobe  pink. 

The  net  cost  of  the  Coronado  project  was  $1,580.  It  was  finished 
on  July  15,  1939.  The  house  profit  indicates  how  well  this  building 
is  holding  up  under  the  stiff  competition  to  which  furnished  apart- 


Thia  view  of  the  lobby  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Apartment  Hotel  shows 
the  effect  achieved  by  eliminating  dark,  ornate  woodwork,  painting 
surfaces  in  light  tones,  and  maintaining  a  scheme  of  curved,  flowing 
lines. 
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ments  in  its  area  are  subjected.  Credit  for  this  no  doubt  belongs 
in  part  at  least  to  the  excellent  impression  given  by  the  lobby  and 
lounge. 


1938  1939 

First  quarter  . $  5,785.89  $  6,599.00 

Second  quarter  .  5,114.88  6,649.20 

Third  quarter  .  5,856.63  7,768.80* 

Fourth  quarter  .  6,998.98  7,509.02 


Total  . : . $23,756.38  $28,526.02 


Occupancy  figures  show  a  phenomenal  rise  from  the  1938  figure 
of  87.3  per  cent  to  the  1939  average  of  94.9  per  cent. 


IV.  THE  BRYN  MAWR  APARTMENTS 

The  Bryn  Mawr  Apartment  Hotel  is  a  twelve-story  fireproof 
building  containing  228  one-,  two-,  and  three-room  apartments  and 
nine  stores.  It  is  located  at  5550  North  Kenmore  Avenue  which  is 
a  middle-class  neighborhood.  In  order  to  maintain  the  high  room 
rental — averaging  over  $40  per  room  per  month — it  is  necessary 
to  wage  a  constant  battle  to  keep  in  step. 


Pictured  above  is  a  view  of  the  modernized  lobby  of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
Apartment  Hotel  taken  from  a  different  angle  than  that  shown  on 
page  201.  Here  the  rotunda  effect,  achieved  by  dropping  the  ceiling 
in  a  great  circle,  is  seen  to  better  advantage.  Note  the  pleasant  atmos¬ 
phere  created  by  light-colored  walls  and  ceiling  flooded  with  bril¬ 
liant  light. 
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Lobby  space  in  this  building  was  excessive.  Therefore,  remodel¬ 
ing  plans  were  made  to  materially  reduce  this  space.  The  area 
thus  gained  was  added  to  the  drugstore  which  occupied  the  corner 
position,  and  a  new  store  was  also  created.  Ornate  woodwork  and 
paneling  were  torn  out,  and  heavy  furniture  was  discarded.  A 
rotunda  effect  was  gained  by  dropping  the  ceiling  over  the  main 
portion  of  the  lobby  in  a  great  circular  piece  and  installing  a  large, 
round  frosted-glass  illuminator  flush  with  the  lowered  part  of  the 
ceiling.  The  brilliant  illumination  gained  in  this  way  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  cove  lighting.  Walls  were  decorated  in  mauve  gray  and 
the  ceiling  in  a  putty  color.  The  floor  was  carpeted  in  three-tone 
blue  and  the  furniture  upholstered  in  gold,  coral,  and  blue. 

Structural  changes  here  cost  $5,500,  with  $1,400  added  for  fur¬ 
niture,  carpets,  and  furnishings,  making  a  total  of  $6,900.  The 
remodeling  was  finished  the  end  of  March,  1939. 

The  house  profit  in  this  building  indicates  an  excellent  recapture 
of  income  after  a  marked  slump : 


1937 

1938 

1939 

First  quarter  . 

. $13,443.90 

$18,176.93 

$17,313.73’’'' 

Second  quarter  . 

.  21,154.32 

18,604.06 

20,131.75 

Third  quarter  . 

.  20,654.66 

17,021.29 

21,261.73 

Fourth  quarter  .... 

.  18,806.92 

17,146.81 

19,019.78 

Total  . 

. $74,059.79 

$70,949.09 

$77,726.99 

Occupancy  was  evidently  benefited  by  the  remodeling  since  there 

was  a  marked  jump 

in  the  second  quarter  of  1939  following  com- 

pletion  of  the  work. 

This  held  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 

year  and  is  even  higher  at  the  present  time: 

1937 

1938 

1939 

First  quarter  . 

.  94.6V< 

94.3'/i 

93.2'/, 

Second  quarter  . 

.  95.7'/f 

95.2'/, 

96.0'/,^ 

Third  quarter  . 

.  94.8'/, 

91.2'/, 

97.5',; 

Fourth  quarter  .... 

.  95.4'/, 

92.5'/, 

96.3'/, 

Yearly  average  .... 

.  95.1'/, 

93.3';/, 

95.8'/, 

The  story  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  would  not  be  nearly  so  significant 
if  it  were  not  for  the  high  room  rental  maintained  in  this  building 


and  its  remarkable  consistency: 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Yearly 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Average 

1934  . 

. $33.73 

$35.07 

$36.89 

$35.69 

$36.36 

1935  . 

$36.24 

$36.59 

$36.60 

$36.35 

1936  . 

. $36.09 

$37.09 

$38.73 

$38.63 

$37.63 

1937  . 

. $38.59 

$41.17 

$42.54 

$41.78 

$41.02 

1938  . 

. $41.10 

$41.38 

$42.64 

$41.20 

$41.58 

1939  . 

. $40.92-^ 

$41.04 

$42.17 

$41.68 

$41.45 
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INSDHANCE-THE  MANAGER’S  RESPONSIBILITY 

•  Fred  L.  Chapman,  C.P.M.,  M.A.I. 

While  the  cost  of  insurance  is 
not  a  large  item  in  the  operating  budget  of  a  building,  the  insurance 
itself  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  owner  of  the  building 
in  the  preservation  of  his  capital  investment.  The  insurance  pre¬ 
mium — that  is,  the  cost — is  low  because  of  the  contribution  of 
thousands  of  similar  property  owners  into  the  common  pool  of  in¬ 
surance  risk.  It  is,  therefore,  an  item  of  expense  which  the  owner 
can  carry  without  great  difficulty. 

Only  a  few  people  refuse  to  carry  some  insurance ;  a  considerable 
number,  however,  are  not  adequately  insured.  The  property  man¬ 
ager  has  a  definite  responsibility  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  se¬ 
cure  additional  profits  for  his  business  by  pointing  out  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  owner  the  need  for  various  types  of  insurance  and  their  value 
in  the  protection  of  his  investment.  Hazards  covered  by  insurance 
do  frequently  become  real,  and  very  few  property  owners  can 
afford  the  loss  of  their  investment.  They  should  be  asked  these 
questions:  “Can  you  afford  this  loss?”  “Would  a  complete  loss 
cripple  you  financially?”  “Would  a  partial  loss  necessitating  sub¬ 
stantial  repairs  handicap  your  operations?” 

THE  MANAGER'S  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  property  manager’s  responsibility  in  connection  with  in¬ 
surance  is  a  substantial  and  important  one.  When  he  takes  over 
the  management  of  a  building,  he  should  make  a  complete  check 
of  the  policies  and  make  an  inspection  of  the  building  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  there  is  ample  coverage  and  protection. 
He  should  go  over  the  various  forms,  check  the  rates,  check  the 
risk  and  coverage,  and  repeat  this  at  least  once  a  year  when  the 
policies  are  renewed.  If  they  are  on  longer  than  a  one-year  basis, 
the  items  should  be  checked  yearly,  nevertheless,  so  that  there  may 
be  complete  coverage  of  the  property  at  all  times  and  the  owner 
may  have  the  advantage  of  any  changes  in  rate  or  reduction  of  risk. 

An  inspection  of  the  building  may  disclose  that  certain  repairs 
or  alterations  would  reduce  the  hazard  and  thus  make  possible  a 
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reduction  in  the  rate.  A  valuation  may  disclose  a  substantial 
change  in  the  insurable  value  of  the  building. 

If  the  property  manager  does  not  have  a  department  large 
enough  to  justify  the  services  of  an  insurance  man  familiar  with 
risk  rates  and  hazards,  he  should  have  connections  or  arrangements 
whereby  his  owner  may  have  the  benefit  of  such  services  in  the 
reduction  of  hazards  and  rates.  It  is  surprising  what  little  things — 
such  as  wire-glass  windows,  metal  or  metal-covered  doors,  sprinkler 
systems,  watchman’s  services,  etc. — will  do  toward  reducing  the 
rate  and,  as  a  result,  the  insurance  costs. 

The  policy  should  be  in  the  name  of  the  title  holder,  or  a  proper 
qualifying  rider  should  be  attached.  It  should  bear  the  correct 
address  of  the  property ;  it  should  provide  complete  coverage  of  the 
property;  and  the  property  should  be  clearly  described.  The  form 
will  be  that  required  by  law,  and  the  manager  need  have  no  con¬ 
cern  in  this  connection  if  he  is  dealing  with  reputable  companies. 

The  insurance  policy  is  a  contract  between  the  owner  and  the 
insurance  company,  based  to  a  large  extent  upon  statements  and 
agreements  made  by  the  owner.  The  valuation  of  the  property 
should  be  properly  stated.  In  this  connection,  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  considers  only  the  physical  condition  of  the  property;  the 
fact  that  the  neighborhood  has  changed  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
company’s  valuation,  which  is  based  upon  cost  less  depreciation. 

This  is  particularly  important  when  there  is  coinsurance  on  the 
property.  Substantial  additions  to  a  building  without  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  valuation  may  lead  to  serious  difficulties.  There 
are  some  limitations  on  this  in  some  jurisdictions  where  the  valua¬ 
tion  set  forth  in  the  policy  by  the  insurance  company  cannot  be 
varied  later  when  there  is  a  loss. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  insurance  be  carried  in  a 
company  which  is  financially  capable  of  taking  care  of  losses  and 
whose  record  of  prompt  payment  of  losses  is  well  known.  When 
trouble  comes,  those  are  the  things  that  matter  to  the  owner  and 
not  a  low  premium  during  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  property  manager  should  carefully  check  the  policies,  sur¬ 
vey  the  hazards  and  risk,  analyze  the  rates  and  forms  and  riders 
that  can  be  used  for  protection  against  loss,  to  make  sure  that  the 
insurance  upon  the  property  is  sufficient  and  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  owner  against  loss.  Undesirable  policy 
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limitations  on  coverage  can  frequently  be  removed  upon  request 
or  after  consideration  by  the  insurance  company  underwriters  and 
their  risk-rating  department.  These  are  matters  which  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  must  lool^  into  as  improvements  in  coverage  are  sel¬ 
dom  given  voluntarily  by  the  insurance  company  but  must  be 
secured  by  request  of  the  property  manager. 

If  any  alterations  are  made  to  the  property,  the  proper  riders 
should  be  secured  to  give  complete  coverage  during  such  alterations. 
There  are  many  exceptions,  loopholes,  and  restrictions,  such  as  on 
the  use  of  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  in  all  policies,  and  the  manager  or  his 
insurance  department  should  be  familiar  with  them  in  order  to 
protect  the  owner’s  interest. 

Sometimes  an  adjoining  building  under  different  ownership  is 
a  firetrap  and  in  such  a  condition  as  to  warrant  condemnation  by 
the  city  authorities  provided  it  is  called  to  their  attention.  This 
matter  should  be  checked  because  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  fire  marshal  in  reducing  the  hazard  and  hence 
secure  an  adjustment  in  the  rate. 

The  base  rate  for  fire  insurance  is  based  upon  the  nature  of  the 
water  works  and  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  department.  Through 
local  insurance  groups  and  property  managers’  organizations  there 
is  always  the  possibility  of  improving  these  services  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  lowering  the  base  rate.  This,  however,  is  not  solely  an  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility  but  one  for  organized  effort. 

Items  that  contribute  to  higher  insurance  rates  are  unclean  con¬ 
ditions,  defective  electric  wiring,  defective  chimneys,  poorly  in¬ 
stalled  heating  plants,  poor  shingle  roofs,  and  no  individual  fire 
protection.  Items  that  contribute  to  a  lower  rate  are  elimination 
of  fire  hazards,  installation  of  wire-glass  windows  and  metal  doors, 
metal  frame  and  sash  for  windows  and  doors,  fire  extinguishers, 
automatic  sprinklers,  watchmen,  and  the  like. 

COINSURANCE 

Another  method  of  reducing  the  cost  of  insurance  is  through 
the  use  of  coinsurance.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its 
advisability,  arising  principally  because  of  the  greater  danger  of 
loss  under  such  policies  due  to  inaccurate  statements  and  valua¬ 
tions  or  lack  of  sufficient  insurance  coverage.  However,  in  a  well- 
organized  office,  manned  by  capable  insurance  people,  there  should 
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be  no  difficulty  in  connection  with  this  matter,  and  a  substantial 
saving  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of  coinsurance. 

Coinsurance  simply  means  that  the  owner  and  the  insurance 
company  are  coinsurers  upon  certain  conditions.  Here  is  how  coin¬ 
surance  works:  If  an  80  per  cent  coinsurance  clause  is  agreed 
upon  and  the  value  of  the  property  is  $10,000,  then  the  owner  must 
carry  an  $8,000  policy  and,  in  event  of  loss,  will  be  paid  up  to 
$8,000.  If  he  carries  only  a  $7,000  policy,  then  only  $7,000  is  paid, 
and  the  owner  stands  a  $1,000  loss  in  the  event  of  an  $8,000  or 
greater  fire.  If  he  carries  a  $9,000  policy  and  the  loss  is  $9,000, 
then  $9,000  will  be  paid.  In  the  event  of  an  80  per  cent  coinsurance 
clause  and  a  $7,000  policy  on  a  $10,000  property,  if  there  is  a  loss 
of  less  than  $7,000,  the  insurance  company  pays  only  seven  eighths 
of  it,  the  other  one  eighth  being  paid  by  the  owner.  Coinsurance 
clauses  usually  run  from  50  to  100  per  cent;  the  most  common  are 
70  and  80  per  cent. 

Another  hazard  in  connection  with  coinsurance  comes  through 
repairs  or  alterations  to  the  building  which  are  improvements  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  increase  the  value  of  the  property  from  the 
insurance  company’s  standpoint.  The  addition  of  balconies  or 
porches  on  an  apartment  building  might  be  one  example;  in  the 
event  of  loss  to  any  part  of  the  building,  the  owner  would  have  to 
stand  his  proportionate  share  of  loss  due  to  failure  to  increase  his 
insurance  proportionately  on  the  increased  value  of  the  property. 
Coinsurance  policies  must  be  watched  closely. 

KINDS  OF  INSURANCE 

As  a  matter  of  record  and  as  a  reminder,  it  may  clarify  matters 
to  review  the  various  types  of  insurance  that  should  be  carried  on 
all  property. 

Fire  insurance  insures  against  all  direct  loss  or  damage  by  fire. 
Most  policies  carry  exclusions  and  conditions.  Fire-insurance  poli¬ 
cies  are  written  for  from  one  to  three  or  five  years,  the  longer-term 
policies  costing  less  money.  If  the  longer  periods  are  used,  there 
may  be  fluctuations  in  building  values  or  building  costs,  and  the 
property  manager  should  bear  this  in  mind  so  that  proper  adjust¬ 
ments  upward  or  downward  may  be  made  in  insurance  coverage. 
Under  financing  plans  which  have  been  presented  in  the  past  few 
years  by  reputable  finance  companies,  the  property  owner  can 
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take  out  insurance  for  the  longer  periods  and  have  the  premium 
paid  upon  the  monthly  basis.  The  saving  on  such  a  long-term 
policy  because  of  the  lower  rate  due  to  the  longer  term  is  greater 
than  the  interest  charge  on  the  financing,  so  there  is  a  net  gain  to 
the  owner  even  when  financing  is  used. 

Insurable  value  is  based  upon  the  cost  to  replace  the  property 
damaged  or  destroyed  with  like  kind  and  quality,  less  depreciation 
at  the  time  and  place  of  loss.  The  original  cost  to  the  property  is, 
therefore,  only  one  item  in  the  matter.  Fluctuations  in  the  resale 
or  real  estate  value  of  the  property  are  not  a  basis  for  the  insurable 
value  or  the  settlement  of  a  loss. 

If  there  is  a  mortgage  or  encumbrance  upon  the  property,  the 
insurance  company  should  be  notified  and  an  endorsement  con¬ 
senting  thereto  secured.  In  the  event  of  foreclosure  proceedings 
and  in  the  event  of  change  of  owner  or  contract  for  sale,  the  same 
course  should  be  followed.  If  the  property  becomes  vacant  for 
longer  than  the  limit  specified  in  the  policy,  vacancy  permits  must 
be  secured  from  the  insurance  company;  the  length  of  time  to  be 
covered  by  the  permit  is  a  matter  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
property  manager  as  to  how  long  he  feels  the  particular  property 
will  be  vacant. 

It  has  been  mentioned  previously  that  the  owner  of  the  property 
should  be  clearly  described  legally — that  is,  whether  owner  in  fee, 
ground  lessee,  or  occupant  in  the  building.  The  reason  for  all  of 
these  precautions  comes  back  again  to  the  fact  that  insurance  is 
a  contract  between  the  owner  and  the  insurance  company,  and  the 
cost  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  representations  of  the  owner. 
Consequently,  if  the  owner — or  his  agent,  the  property  manager — 
fails  to  disclose  the  true  status  of  the  property  and  its  owner,  or 
the  interest  to  be  protected,  the  policy  may  under  its  provisions 
in  many  cases  be  void. 

Tornado,  cyclone,  and  windstorm  insurance  covers  against  such 
hazards,  and,  depending  upon  the  locality  in  which  the  building  is 
situated,  the  amount  of  the  coverage  will  be  subject  to  years  of  ac¬ 
tual  experience  as  to  the  hazards  involved.  Many  localities  have 
nothing  more  than  an  occasional  windstorm,  and  in  such  cases  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  need  not  be  large.  In  other  communities 
the  tendency  to  more  violent  storms  is  such  as  to  demand  complete 
coverage  by  such  insurance.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  this 
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connection  that  if  the  building  or  part  of  it  is  blown  down,  the 
fire  insurance  may  by  its  provisions  automatically  cease.  Should  a 
fire  follow,  the  owner  would  not  be  protected  if  he  had  only  a  nom¬ 
inal  amount  of  wind  insurance.  Hail  insurance  is  now  included 
in  most  windstorm  policies.  Coinsurance  is  popular  for  windstorm 
protection. 

Insurance  against  airplane-crash  damage  is  recommended  for 
property  near  airports.  In  some  localities  earthquake  insurance  is 
advisable;  in  others  flood  insurance  and  water-damage  insurance 
may  be  useful.  Smoke  damage  arising  from  heating  apparatus  may 
be  covered  by  endorsement  on  the  fire  policy.  Boiler-explosion 
insurance  should  be  provided  on  all  properties  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  such  equipment  is  an  essential  part  of  the  building. 
It  should  also  cover  the  boilers  which  provide  hot  water.  It  may 
be  possible  that  sprinkler-leakage  insurance  should  be  provided 
in  some  of  the  larger  buildings  where  sprinkler  systems  are  in¬ 
stalled.  This  depends  on  the  possibility  of  damage  from  such  cause, 
whether  or  not  the  building  has  watchman  service,  and  the  damage 
that  would  result  before  a  leak  was  discovered. 

Riot  and  commotion  insurance  covers  such  hazards  and  might 
possibly  be  carried  where  there  is  danger  of  damage  to  the  build¬ 
ing  from  such  things  as  strikes,  labor  troubles,  and  troubles  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  congregation  of  large  bodies  of  people  for  sports,  pleas¬ 
ures,  political  meetings,  etc.  It  also  might  be  necessary  that  this 
type  of  insurance  be  carried  on  a  building  due  to  the  connections 
of  the  tenants  with  certain  groups  which  might  indicate  a  possibil¬ 
ity  of  damage.  This  riot  and  commotion  insurance  started  back  in 
1914  at  the  time  of  the  World  War.  The  war  risk  at  that  time  and 
strikes  and  riots  after  the  war  brought  it  about.  Today  the  pre¬ 
mium  is  not  excessive  unless  the  owner  waits  until  such  difficulties 
occur,  and  then  the  rate  jumps  skyward  or  the  insurance  is  im¬ 
possible  to  secure.  By  all  means,  if  there  appears  to  be  any  need 
for  this  type  of  insurance,  it  should  be  contracted  for  before  any 
possibility  of  difficulty  arises. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  happen  in  this  connection,  the  author 
at  one  time  managed  a  business  building  which  was  thought  to  be 
so  located  as  to  have  practically  no  possibility  of  riot  trouble  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  building  was  part  of  the  best  hotel  section.  One 
day  trouble  occurred,  about  two  blocks  away,  between  some  produce 
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dealers  and  their  help,  and  the  main  battle  was  fought  only  a  block 
away  from  this  property.  It  appeared  that  the  strike  would  be 
long  drawn  out  and  that  additional  difficulties  would  occur  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  Upon  inquiring  about  riot  insurance  he  was 
politely  informed  that  the  insurance  company  was  not  interested 
in  writing  riot  insurance  at  that  time  upon  this  building.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  strike  was  eventually  settled  without  further  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  manager  who  waits  for  trouble  before  getting  riot 
insurance  may  spend  some  sleepless  nights. 

Rent  insurance  is  advisable  for  an  owner  to  carry  as  it  protects 
him  against  loss  of  rentals  when  damage  to  the  building  occurs 
from  losses  specified.  Rent  insurance  as  a  rule  is  not  expensive 
and  is  a  very  effective  means  of  protecting  the  owner’s  net  income 
from  the  property. 

Public-liability  insurance  protects  the  owner  of  the  building  from 
injuries  to  tenants  and  their  guests,  deliverymen,  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  by  contractors,  salesmen,  collectors,  inspectors,  etc.  who  by 
invitation,  either  implied  or  actual,  have  occasion  to  be  upon  the 
property.  This  form  of  insurance  should  be  very  carefully  checked 
so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  loss  to  the  owner.  It  is  usually  written 
to  cover  a  maximum  of  loss  to  one  person  or  for  one  accident. 
Frequent  coverage  is  $10,000  to  $20,000  on  small  buildings.  How¬ 
ever,  additional  protection  above  these  limits  is  nominal  in  cost, 
and  the  property  manager  should  insist  on  much  higher  coverage 
in  most  cases.  He  should  see  also  that  he  and  his  employees  are 
protected  under  the  terms  of  the  policy. 

Glass  and  plate-glass  insurance  covers  against  breakage  of  these 
items. 

Workmen’s  compensation  insurance  is  necessary  for  proper  in¬ 
surance  coverage.  There  are  many  conditions  and  inclusions  on 
these  policies  which  protect  the  employer  in  the  case  of  claims  by 
employees  as  a  result  of  death  or  injuries  occurring  in  connection 
with  their  employment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
policies.  The  terms,  amount,  and  conditions  under  which  such 
payments  are  made  vary  in  the  various  states. 

There  is  a  form  of  insurance  called  errors  and  omissions  which 
will  cover  the  property  manager’s  firm  in  its  various  capacities 
against  changes  in  ownership,  delay  in  transfer  of  title,  incorrect 
description,  incorrect  deed,  underinsurance  with  coinsurance,  un- 
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derinsurance,  or  even  failure  to  furnish  insurance.  Such  contracts 
are  not  standard,  and  the  rates  and  forms  are  matters  of  individual 
agreement  and  contract  between  the  property  manager  and  the 
insurance  company. 

Automobile  insurance  to  cover  the  property  manager  and  his 
employees  is  of  considerable  importance  inasmuch  as  great  loss 
may  be  suffered  through  insufficient  coverage.  For  a  reasonable 
fee  the  property  manager  can  secure  a  rather  broad  policy,  even 
to  the  extent  of  protecting  the  firm  against  the  occasional  use  of 
an  employee’s  personally  owned  car  on  business  matters.  It  is  far 
better,  however,  to  specify  all  of  those  who  in  any  way  might  per¬ 
form  some  duty  for  the  firm  at  some  time. 

In  so  far  as  the  property  manager  is  concerned,  the  employees 
who  handle  money  should  be  properly  bonded.  He  may  also  wish 
to  carry  insurance  for  interior  robbery,  burglary,  etc.,  and  he  may 
also  consider  it  advisable  in  the  more  expensive  types  of  buildings 
to  have  some  of  the  equipment,  pictures,  rugs,  etc.  covered  by  bur¬ 
glary  insurance. 

In  this  discussion  we  have  referred  generally  to  the  property 
manager.  However,  there  are  many  occasions  where  the  property 
manager  associates  himself  with  others  of  similar  type  and  ability, 
forming  management  firms  and  building  up  a  substantial  business 
which  might  be  seriously  affected  by  the  death  of  one  of  these  as¬ 
sociates.  Life  insurance  to  cover  the  possible  damage  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  loss  of  a  partner  or  a  valuable  and  exceptional  employee 
is  a  matter  for  consideration. 

WHEN  A  LOSS  OCCURS 

Another  important  service  that  the  property  manager  can  ren¬ 
der  the  owner  comes  at  the  time  of  actual  loss.  He  should  inves¬ 
tigate  the  loss  immediately  and,  in  consultation  with  the  insurance 
company  or  its  representatives,  take  action  to  preserve  the  prop¬ 
erty  from  further  damage  by  the  elements  during  the  loss-adjust¬ 
ment  period.  The  owner  should  be  notified  that  a  loss  has  occurred 
and  that  steps  are  being  taken  toward  an  adjustment. 

The  property  manager  should  have  his  own  maintenance  depart¬ 
ment  or  some  capable  contractor  check  over  the  loss  and  make  an 
estimate  for  its  rehabilitation.  An  ideal  arrangement  is  with  a  re¬ 
liable  contractor  w’ho  agrees  to  repair  the  property  upon  the  basis 
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of  his  estimate  of  the  loss  that  has  occurred.  Such  an  estimate 
will  materially  assist  in  the  adjustment  with  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  and  effect  a  complete  and  speedy  settlement.  Having  agreed 
with  the  insurance  company’s  adjuster  upon  the  amount  of  the 
damage  and  the  claim  to  be  presented,  the  agreement  should  be 
subject  to  the  owner’s  approval.  A  proof  of  loss  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  submitted  personally  to  the  owner  for  his  signature. 

The  management  contract  should  provide  for  a  reasonable  fee 
in  connection  with  such  matters.  On  a  building  of  considerable 
size  with  a  substantial  rent  roll,  it  may  not  be  advisable,  except  in 
cases  of  substantial  loss,  to  provide  for  such  fees.  In  any  event,  no 
stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  see  that  the  claim  is  made  and 
paid  promptly,  reasonably,  honestly,  and  in  a  businesslike  manner. 
With  a  reliable  insurance  company  such  treatment  is  the  usual 
course  of  business. 

THE  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT 

To  increase  the  business  of  an  insurance  department,  the  first 
essential  is  to  have  someone  in  charge  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  forms  of  insurance  that  are  or  will  be  written  by  the  firm. 
This  insurance  manager  should  be  one  who  is  capable  of  making 
proper  contacts  for  the  development  of  the  business  and  able  to 
sell  a  reasonable  amount  of  insurance.  As  the  firm  increases  in 
size,  the  duties  may  be  divided  and  delegated  either  to  those  better 
qualified  technically  or  to  those  who  really  belong  in  the  selling 
end  of  the  business.  As  insurance  rates  are  much  the  same,  the 
insurance  department  should  have  as  its  guiding  idea  the  matter 
of  rendering  the  utmost  in  prompt  and  efficient  service  to  its  clients 
if  it  is  going  to  retain  and  build  up  its  insurance  business. 

An  insurance  department  is  a  valuable  addition  to  any  property 
manager’s  office  for  he  has  many  contacts  with  many  people  and 
many  activities.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  mention  insurance 
and  suggest  to  those  whom  he  contacts  the  placing  of  their  insur¬ 
ance  with  his  firm.  Every  tenant  is  a  prospect  for  many  types  of 
insurance — on  his  furniture,  his  car,  his  life,  his  children,  and  in 
his  business.  (However,  this  is  a  matter  which  must  be  handled 
carefully  so  that  the  tenant  will  not  be  annoyed ;  the  manager  must 
remember  that  his  first  obligation  is  to  the  owner  to  keep  a  good 
tenant  in  the  property.)  Every  owner  and  his  associates  can  be 
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made  prospects.  Every  contractor,  business  firm,  or  employee  with 
whom  the  management  office  has  some  business  or  connection  is 
a  prospect.  The  number  of  these  people  is  almost  unlimited — lum¬ 
ber  dealers,  hardware  dealers,  furniture  dealers,  those  dealing  in 
paints,  stoves,  refrigerators,  supplies,  coal,  oil,  plumbing,  estimat¬ 
ing,' etc.,  and  all  the  people  who  install  or  apply  or  handle  these 
items.  The  activities  of  the  property  manager  in  his  very  neces¬ 
sary  work  on  matters  affecting  the  real  estate  management  busi¬ 
ness  will  bring  him  a  host  of  additional  prospects.  As  the  firm 
grows  in  general  reputation  and  financial  standing,  other  business 
will  come  and  come  much  easier. 

However,  getting  the  insurance  on  the  books  does  not  keep  it 
there  unless  the  insurance  department  gives  prompt  attention  and 
every  possible  assistance  to  policyholders  in  the  event  of  loss.  Com¬ 
petitors  operate  in  most  cases  on  the  same  premium  charge,  and 
service  is  of  paramount  importance  to  get  and  retain  business. 
Most  policyholders  do  not  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  coverage 
they  have  under  policies  which  they  now  hold;  they  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  need  for  additional  policies  in  many  cases.  An  intelligent 
educational  program  through  personal  contacts,  together  with  ju¬ 
dicious,  high-grade  advertising,  can  be  of  material  assistance  in 
securing  additional  business. 

If  the  property  manager  is  going  into  the  insurance  business, 
he  should  go  all  the  way,  set  up  a  proper  department,  efficiently 
staffed  and  dedicated  to  the  idea  of  service  to  its  clients.  However, 
if  the  manager  has  no  insurance  department  of  his  own,  he  should 
not  broker  his  insurance  to  some  inexperienced,  perhaps  needy, 
person  simply  to  help  this  person  out.  His  first  responsibility  is 
to  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  he  should  deal  only  with  expe¬ 
rienced  insurance  men  and  companies.  The  little  brokerage  fee 
that  might  be  earned  upon  a  policy  is  not  sufficient  to  offset  the 
possible  loss  of  a  management  account  due  to  failure  to  place  the 
insurance  through  the  best  channels  where  he  could  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  proper  insurance  experience  and  engineering  in  risk 
and  rate  reduction,  adjustment  of  claims,  renewal  of  policies  with 
all  of  the  proper  riders  attached,  etc.  He  will  be  more  successful 
in  the  long  run  if  he  charges  an  adequate  fee  for  management  and 
does  not  worry  about  small  side  lines. 
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13  EVELOPMENTS  in  the  science 
of  property  management  in  recent  years  have  demonstrated  -that 
it  is  essential  for  the  efficient  property  manager  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  particular  type  of  management  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  Management  technique  differs  in  many  respects  for 
apartment  houses,  office  buildings,  loft  buildings,  and  retail  store 
properties.  The  fact  that  a  man  with  a  background  of  general 
real  estate  knowledge  performs  efficiently  in  managing  an  apart¬ 
ment  house  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  that  he  will  render 
capable  and  efficient  service  in  managing  a  retail  store  property. 

In  times  past  the  majority  of  real  estate  brokers  concerned 
themselves  principally  with  selling  land,  homes,  and  an  occasional 
investment  property.  Such  a  broker  may  have  conducted  a  small- 
scale  insurance  business  incidental  to  his  brokerage  business.  He 
may  have  had  thrust  upon  him  at  some  time  or  other  the  care 
of  a  block  containing  a  group  of  retail  stores.  In  those  times  the 
advantages  of  building  up  a  backlog  of  management  business  were 
not  recognized  as  they  are  today.  A  large  part  of  such  business 
came  to  the  broker  unsolicited.  With  the  acceptance  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  property,  the  broker  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  collecting  rents,  renewing  insurance  policies  as  they  became 
due,  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  property  was  well  rented.  If  a  store 
became  vacant,  he  put  up  a  “For  Rent”  sign.  If  at  this  particular 
time  the  selling  of  homes  and  land  showed  activity,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  no  further  action  was  taken  to  rent  this  vacant  store, 
and  it  was  left  to  chance  that  some  interested  prospect  would  appear 
as  a  result  of  having  seen  the  broker’s  sign.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  brokerage  and  selling  were  not  particularly  active,  our  broker 
may  have  had  the  brilliant  idea  of  calling  a  possible  prospect  or 
two,  or  he  may  have  prepared  a  form  letter  giving  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  attributes  of  the  store  and  sent  copies  of  it 
to  such  chain-store  concerns  as  may  have  come  to  his  mind.  Some¬ 
times  such  a  plan  brought  results,  but  unless  the  location  possessed 
unusual  possibilities  and  the  chain-store  concern  receiving  the 
letter  already  had  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  the  location. 
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it  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  a  lease  to  be  closed 
by  this  method. 

ANALYSIS  OF  POSSIBILITIES 

Today  the  property  manager  facing  the  problem  of  securing 
a  tenant  for  a  vacant  store  has  two  questions  to  answer.  What 
line  of  business  is  best  suited  to  the  location?  What  concern  in 
this  line,  which  sells  the  variety  and  quality  of  merchandise  or 
service  which  the  buying  public  in  this  particular  locality  will 
accept  and  pay  for,  is  the  logical  prospect? 

An  analysis  of  the  potential  physical  possibilities  of  the  store 
and  the  location  should  be  made.  Is  the  land  developed  to  its 
highest  and  best  use?  Do  the  physical  improvements  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  a  broad  variety  of  lines  of  business,  or  are  they  suited 
only  to  a  limited  number? 

If  the  vacant  store  is  in  a  block  of  several  stores,  the  status  of 
adjoining  occupancies  is  an  important  factor.  If  these  occu¬ 
pancies  are  upon  a  tenancy-at-will  or  short-t^rm-lease  basis,  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  enlarging  the  premises  for  some  major  tenant  may 
exist.  Land  in  the  rear  of  the  subject  property  frequently  opens 
up  further  possibilities  either  for  extending  the  depth  of  the  build¬ 
ing  or  for  consumer  parking. 

Before  attempting  to  determine  a  suitable  line  of  business  based 
upon  the  existing  physical  qualities,  the  equally  important  task 
of  properly  classifying  the  location  should  be  undertaken.  Let 
us  consider  the  three  general  types  of  retail  store  districts,  i.e., 
neighborhood,  subcentral,  and  central. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  DISTRICTS 

Our  neighborhood  districts  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classi¬ 
fications,  thin  neighborhoods  and  strong  neighborhoods.  In  our 
thin  neighborhood  locations  fall  the  small  groups  of  stores  which 
cater  to  the  daily  needs  of  the  immediate  residential  neighborhood. 
This  type  of  location,  either  in  outlying  residential  districts  re¬ 
moved  from  subcentral  and  central  areas  or  on  so-called  “string 
streets”  where  business  is  derived  from  residential  side  streets, 
is  one  in  which  we  find  a  limited  variety  of  tenants,  such  as  the 
corner  drugstore,  grocery  stores,  tailoring  and  cleaning  shops, 
barbershops  and  beauty  parlors,  etc. 
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Strong  neighborhood  locations  are  classed  by  the  writer  as  those 
districts,  usually  at  an  intersection  of  some  consequence,  where  one 
finds  a  wide  variety  of  food  stores,  delicatessen  shops,  lunchrooms, 
candy  and  ice-cream  stores,  possibly  restaurants,  and  possibly  one 
or  two  five-and-ten-cent  or  five-cents-to-a-dollar  stores.  Such  a 
district  is  further  identified  as  one  which  has  not  reached  the 
stage  of  development  where  specialty  shops,  such  as  shoe  stores, 
millinery,  dress,  hosiery  and  underwear  shops,  or  haberdashery 
stores,  can  sell  sufficient  volume  to  show  a  worth-while  profit. 

While  pioneering  has  its  virtues,  if  the  subject  store  falls  into 
either  of  the  two  above  classes,  the  property  manager  probably  will 
do  well  to  confine  his  prospect  list  to  food  lines  and  concerns  offer¬ 
ing  services  required  daily  or  frequently. 

At  this  point  a  brief  comment  on  automobile  parking  spaces, 
supermarkets,  and  percentage  leases  appears  in  order.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  new  and  wider  highways,  traffic  circles,  and  over-and- 
under  passes  on  heavily  traveled  thoroughfares  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  automobiles,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  serious  congestion  which  is  evident  in  central  and 
subcentral  retail  shopping  areas  has  served  to  improve  transient 
business  in  those  accessible  strong  neighborhood  retail  trade  dis¬ 
tricts  where  adequate  parking  spaces  for  automobile  customers 
have  been  provided.  In  many  cases  a  definite  trend  of  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  noted,  while  those  areas  where  serious  congestion 
exists  without  adequate  parking  facilities  appear  to  be  destined 
to  slip. 

Supermarkets,  a  development  in  food  merchandising  which  has 
spread  through  the  country  principally  during  the  last  ten  years, 
owe  much  of  their  success  to  adequate  parking  facilities.  Should 
the  property  manager  believe  that  his  store  location  possesses  the 
requisites  for  a  supermarket  development,  including  a  minimum  of 
12,000  to  15,000  square  feet  of  level  land  for  parking  adjacent  to 
the  premises,  preferably  with  a  minimum  of  fifty  feet  of  street 
frontage  adjoining  the  store  premises  and  suitable  egress  in  the 
rear,  further  investigation  should  be  made  of  this  type  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  locations  possessing  similar  advantages  in  accessibility  and 
buying  power.  He  should  ascertain  whether  or  not  such  stores  are 
being  operated  at  a  profit  and  whether  or  not  they  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  for  an  adequate  period  of  time.  Then,  if  the  physical  attri- 
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butes  of  the  subject  property  are  comparable  to  these  successful 
operations  and  a  responsible  concern  can  be  interested,  a  start  can 
be  made  toward  negotiating  a  lease. 

Percentage  leases  in  neighborhood  locations,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
w^riter,  are  desirable  only  if  a  minimum  guaranteed  rental  can  be 
obtained  which  is  substantially  as  much  as  what  might  be  in  order 
based  upon  a  straight  rental  value  without  a  percentage.  It  is,  of 
course,  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner  to  have  the  percentage  clause 
in  leases.  Returns  from  percentage  leases  in  this  type  of  location 
are  so  largely  dependent  upon  the  ability  and  qualifications  of  the 
store  proprietors  or  managers  that  in  most  cases  it  is  unwise  to 
assume  the  risk  involved  in  a  straight  percentage  lease,  even  with 
a  recapture  clause,  or  a  percentage  lease  with  a  modest  minimum 
guarantee. 

SUBCENTRAL  DISTRICTS 

In  subcentral  retail  areas  much  of  the  trade,  particularly  in 
wearing-apparel  lines,  furniture  and  bulky  merchandise,  and 
shoppers’  items,  is  subject  to  the  pull  of  a  large  central  retail  dis¬ 
trict.  Such  an  area  may  be  either  in  a  suburb,  in  a  metropolitan 
district,  or  in  a  separate  corporate  city  several  miles  away  from 
another  city  of  greater  size  which  has  become  more  readily  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  subcentral  area  by  reason  of  improved  highways  and 
by  the  opening  up  of  rapid  transportation  facilities.  The  variety  of 
specialty  shops  and  the  merchandise  sold  in  these  subcentral  areas 
depends  upon  the  volume  of  sales  and  the  buying  power  of  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  formed  the  habit  of  shopping  in  such  areas. 

Many  factors  play  an  important  part  in  the  extent  of  growth 
and  development  of  the  subcentral  trade  areas,  such  as  topography, 
accessibility,  and  parking  facilities.  Because  the  subcentral  areas 
may  be  of  varying  sizes,  it  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  the  tenant 
to  be  selected  for  a  store  in  such  an  area  should  be  one  who  can 
make  the  most  profit  in  selling  to  the  same  customers  who  patronize 
stores  adjacent  to  or  near  the  subject  property. 

In  the  “hot  spots’’  we  expect  to  find  department  stores,  provided 
the  area  has  the  pulling  power  to  support  one  or  more,  chain 
variety  stores,  women’s  apparel  and  shoe  stores,  candy  shops,  and 
others  of  similar  nature.  In  the  locations  in  the  intermediate  and 
fringe  areas,  concerns  in  similar  lines  of  business  are  also  found 
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as  well  as  companies  engaged  in  such  businesses  as  furniture,  hard¬ 
ware,  and  automotive  supplies.  A  demand  for  greater  floor  area  at 
lower  square-foot  rentals  by  these  latter  businesses  compels  them 
to  seek  locations  away  from  the  “hot  spots.”  In  the  subcentral 
areas,  stores  catering  to  men’s  trade  are  usually  limited  in  number 
to  the  usual  chain  tobacco  stores,  haberdashery  shops,  shoe  stores, 
and  ready-to-wear  apparel  stores,  with  clothing  being  sold  usually 
on  the  time-payment  or  credit  plan. 

CENTRAL  DISTRICTS 

Over  a  period  of  many  years  particular  sections  in  central  busi¬ 
ness  areas  have  been  devoted  to  specific,  highly  specialized  busi¬ 
nesses  catering  to  certain  definite  classes  of  customers.  In  certain 
sections  we  find  the  department  stores,  and  usually  near  by  are 
located  stores  selling  such  lines  as  medium-priced  women’s  apparel 
and  women’s  shoes. 

The  majority  of  stores  selling  men’s  shoes  and  clothing  are 
usually  limited  to  a  given  area.  In  another  section,  possibly  not 
too  far  removed  from  the  department  stores,  we  may  find  a  district 
devoted  to  higher-quality  and  higher-priced  women’s  apparel  and 
shoes.  Just  as  people  of  differefit  countries  who  have  settled  in  our 
large  cities  live  in  districts  where  others  of  their  nationality  are 
found  because  of  common  interests,  retail  businesses  in  the  central 
areas  seek  to  locate  along  with  businesses  catering  to  a  similar 
type  of  trade.  Since  these  lines  are  more  sharply  defined,  the 
problem  of  the  property  manager  is  somewhat  simplified.  Cer¬ 
tainly  one  would  not  expect  that  a  store  selling  women’s  dresses 
would  be  successful  among  a  group  of  men’s  clothing  and  shoe 
stores,  and  likewise  a  men’s  ready-to-wear  store  could  not  expect 
to  operate  profitably  in  a  district  in  which  high-grade  women’s 
apparel  stores  are  located.  Selecting  a  proper  concern  in  the  proper 
line  of  business  is  largely  a  matter  of  determining  which  tenant 
sells  merchandise  of  a  quality  and  at  a  price  which  will  receive 
popular  acceptance. 

If  it  can  be  determined  from  the  volume  of  business  being  done 
in  similar  lines  in  the  same  or  similar  districts  that  such  a  volume 
is  adequate  to  insure  profitable  operation  for  an  aggressive  oper¬ 
ator,  the  property  manager  is  in  a  good  position  to  go  after  suitable 
prospects  for  his  store.  In  these  times  of  chain-store  activity  it  is 
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usually  possible  to  spot  a  suitable  prospect  who  is  not  represented 
in  the  district  by  visiting  the  neighboring  districts  or  cities  and 
carefully  noting  occupancies. 

EFFECT  ON  OTHER  TENANTS 

The  importance  of  obtaining  a  tenant  who  can  do  business  with 
the  majority  of  the  customers  of  other  stores  in  the  same  locality 
has  been  stressed.  It  is,  of  course,  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
store  should  not  be  leased  to  a  business  directly  competitive  with 
other  tenants  in  the  same  property  unless  the  group  of  stores  is 
located  in  a  highly  specialized  high-pressure  shopping  district 
where  the  volume  being  done  in  this  line  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
effects  of  increased  competition  will  not  result  in  serious  conse¬ 
quences  to  existing  tenants  or  loss  of  income  to  the  owner. 

Certain  businesses,  while  essential  to  rounding  out  a  business 
area,  are  of  questionable  value  and  a  possible  detriment  to  the 
usual  retail  trade.  In  this  group  may  be  included  banks,  post 
offices,  utility  offices,  libraries,  theatre  and  amusement  enterprises, 
and  liquor  dispensaries.  Such  places  are  patronized  usually  by 
persons  who  have  definite  reasons  for  their  visits  other  than  shop¬ 
ping  and  are  not  shopping-minded.  The  exception  may  be  liquor 
dispensaries,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  this  type  of  business 
is  not  helpful  to  normal  trade. 

From  observations  and  experiences  in  selecting  tenants  for  store 
locations,  it  may  be  concluded  that  a  successful  tenant  usually  not 
only  benefits  himself  but  the  neighboring  tenants  as  well.  A  vacant 
store  usually  is  detrimental  to  tenants  adjoining.  However,  the 
property  manager  should  at  all  times  look  upon  the  store  properties 
which  he  is  managing  from  a  long-range  viewpoint.  The  ever¬ 
present  goal  to  be  reached  is  the  development  of  maximum  stable 
earnings  for  the  property  owner. 

Most  tenants  are  willing  to  pay  a  rental  for  store  space  based 
upon  a  fair  and  reasonable  percentage  of  the  volume  of  business 
done.  If  a  location  possesses  some  outstanding  value  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  business  which  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  a  rent 
greater  than  might  be  expected  from  other  new  or  existing  lines, 
then  the  property  manager  is  performing  a  real  service  to  his 
owner  if,  through  his  knowledge  and  experience,  he  is  able  to 
recognize  this  value  and  make  the  most  of  it. 
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BUYING  FURNITURE  CONSTRUCTION 

•  David  L.  Keith 

Do  you  know  that  over  50  per 
cent  of  furniture  construction  is  invisible?  “Is  that  so?”  murmurs 
Mr.  Average  Buyer,  with  a  yawn.  But  to  the  manager  of  furnished 
apartments  or  hotels  that  unknown  quantity  may  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  handsome  profit  and  a  hard-to-explain  loss  in  his 
building. 

The  manager  must  first  of  all  realize  that  the  rental  rate  of  the 
unit  or  suite  must  determine  the  cost  ceiling  for  its  furniture.  Each 
building  is  a  problem  in  itself,  and  each  manager,  before  he  pur¬ 
chases  furniture,  must  necessarily  acquaint  himself  with  his  build¬ 
ing’s  requirements. 

PRICE 

The  price  of  furniture  is  largely  dependent  upon  four  things: 
(1)  materials  used;  (2)  workmanship  upon  these  materials;  (3) 
styling;  and  (4)  productive  capacity  of  the  manufacturer. 

This  discussion  deals  primarily  with  workmanship,  mentioning 
materials  only  in  so  far  as  they  affect  construction  and  leaving  the 
choice  of  style  to  the  buyer.  The  often-forgotten  fourth  item,  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  manufacturer,  must  not  be  misconstrued 
to  mean  the  size  of  his  plant  but  rather  the  number  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  pieces  that  he  produces.  One  manufacturer  with  a  small  plant 
may  make  a  thousand  desks  a  year  of  one  design,  thus  making  his 
unit  cost  on  this  one  item  much  less  than  that  of  a  larger  manufac¬ 
turer  who  produces  desks  only  to  order. 

From  this  the  buyer  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  can  buy 
on  price  alone,  believing  that  the  higher  the  price,  the  better  the 
furniture.  This  is  not  completely  true  as  there  must  be  balance 
among  all  the  factors  that  go  to  make  up  the  price.  In  the  fur¬ 
nished-apartment  and  hotel  business  we  are  interested  in  buying 
furniture  that  will  stand  up  under  strain — chairs  the  man  of  the 
family  can  use  for  a  stepladder,  tables  that  Mother  can  overload 
with  knickknacks,  and  sofas  that  Johnny  can  use  for  a  springboard. 
Failing  to  keep  in  mind  this  need  for  sturdy  furniture,  we  might 
think  only  of  price  or  the  beauty  of  the  piece.  If  we  know  what 
will  make  a  certain  article  of  furniture  stand  up  under  stress,  we 
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are  not  likely  to  make  the  mistake  of  relying  solely  upon  “face 
value.” 

THE  CONTRACTOR 

Very  few  buildings  buy  their  furniture  at  retail  prices,  and  most 
of  them  have  found  it  wise  to  enlist  the  aid  of  a  good  furniture 
contractor.  For  a  comparatively  small  fee  the  contractor  performs 
the  following  valuable  services: 

1.  He  adds  his  specialized  knowledge  of  furniture  to  that  of  the 
manager. 

2.  He  is  posted  as  to  source  of  supply  and  informs  the  manager  of 
the  best  buys  available. 

3.  He  saves  the  manager’s  time  through  his  knowledge  of  which 
manufacturers  can  supply  the  particular  type  of  furniture  that 
is  needed. 

4.  He  knows  the  hidden  construction  features,  making  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  tear  the  piece  apart. 

5.  He  keeps  the  manager  up  to  date  on  new  construction  methods. 

6.  He  is  able  to  tell  what  others  are  buying  so  that  the  manager’s 
building  can  keep  up  with  the  prevailing  style. 

Since  the  contractor  desires  to  serve  the  manager  continuously, 
he  naturally  has  the  manager’s  interests  at  heart  and  will  do  all  in 
his  power  to  make  wise  purchases.  Let  us  not,  then,  underestimate 
the  importance  of  the  contractor. 

Now  that  the  manager  has  found  a  good  contractor  and  knows 
the  amount  of  money  he  can  afford  to  spend,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
main  topic  of  furniture  construction.  The  manager’s  chief  interest 
in  construction  is  how  well  the  furniture  is  made  in  terms  of  ability 
to  last.  We  shall  now  see  what  contributes  to  this  durability,  what 
happens  if  certain  features  are  omitted,  and  what  is  the  result  of 
incorrect  execution  of  the  right  theory. 

FURNITURE  WOODS 

There  are  approximately  fifty  different  woods  that  find  their  way 
into  furniture;  however,  for  purposes  of  brevity  we  shall  discuss 
only  the  seven  most  common  types.  These  are  red  gum,  oak,  yellow 
poplar,  birch,  maple,  walnut,  and  mahogany.  Leaving  technicalities 
up  to  the  contractor,  it  is  necessary  for  the  manager  to  know  only 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  above-mentioned  woods. 

Red  gum:  A  moderately  heavy  wood  that  splits  rather  easily. 
Because  of  the  ability  of  red  gumwood  to  absorb  stain  readily,  it 
is  often  used  to  imitate  more  expensive  woods,  i.e.,  in  frames  of 
case  pieces  where  the  panels  are  mahogany  or  walnut.  Although  it 
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dents  badly  and  does  not  hold  a  finish  well,  it  is  satisfactory  for 
reducing  price  without  greatly  sacrificing  appearance. 

Oak:  A  very  hard  wood,  substantial  in  appearance.  It  is  used  in 
solid  pieces  and  is  adaptable  to  a  number  of  finishes.  Oak  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  frames  of  upholstered  furniture  and  drawer  parts. 

Yellow  poplar:  A  wood  that  is  used  as  a  core  stock  for  veneer 
and  for  kitchen  cabinets.  Due  to  the  softness  of  yellow  poplar,  it  is 
not  used  extensively  in  other  places. 

Birch:  Highly  adaptable  to  fine  finishes.  Birch  is  one  of  the 
strongest  furniture  woods  and  is  therefore  used  for  frames  of 
upholstered  furniture  and  for  chairs  where  strength  is  particularly 
necessary. 

Maple:  The  hard  variety  of  maple  is  suitable  for  substantial 
pieces  as  it  is  heavy  and  strong.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Early  American  reproductions.  Hard  maple  holds  a  finish  ex¬ 
tremely  well. 

Walnut:  Practically  the  ideal  furniture  wood,  being  workable, 
heavy,  and  strong  and  possessing  a  beautiful  grain. 

Mahogany:  A  beautiful,  easy-to-finish  wood  which  does  not  warp 
readily  and  is  strong  and  tough. 

These  are  only  brief  summaries  on  furniture  woods,  but  they 
show  why  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  guard  against  substitutions — for 
example,  that  of  gumwood  for  some  of  the  more  expensive  woods. 
However,  gumwood  may  be  purchased  if  it  is  necessary  to  fulfill 
certain  price  requirements.  The  well-made  furniture  of  hard  red 
gum  built  by  some  manufacturers  is  better  than  the  poorly  con¬ 
structed  walnut  furniture  produced  by  others. 

VENEER  VERSUS  SOLID  WOOD 

Both  veneer  and  solid  woods  have  certain  advantages  over  each 
other.  Contrary  to  the  popular  opinion  that  veneer  is  found  only 
in  the  cheapest  furniture,  it  is  also  used  extensively  in  the  most 
expensive  pieces.  Veneer  is  made  by  gluing  together  under  pressure 
sheets  of  wood  with  the  grain  of  each  sheet  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  grain  of  the  sheet  directly  beneath  it.  Since  wood  warps 
parallel  to  the  grain  and  splits  with  it,  the  object  accomplished  by 
veneer  is  to  counteract  these  tendencies. 

The  advantages  of  veneer  over  solid  wood  are : 

1.  Good  veneer  will  not  warp  appreciably  in  the  hot,  dry  air  of 
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modern  homes  while  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  large  panels  of 
solid  wood  that  will  not  warp. 

2.  Veneer  is  approximately  80  per  cent  stronger,  averaging  all 
directions,  than  solid  wood  of  the  same  thickness  and  therefore 
will  not  break  or  crack  as  readily  under  strain. 

3.  Veneer  is  easily  formed  into  curved  pieces,  while  solid  wood 
frequently  cracks  in  the  process. 

4.  Veneers  allow  the  use  of  figured,  matched,  and  fancy  designs 
that  are  not  possible  with  solid  wood. 

5.  Veneer  allows  the  outward  appearance  of  expensive  woods 
in  comparatively  inexpensive  furniture. 

The  advantages  of  solid  wood  over  veneer  are: 

1.  Solid  wood  is  easily  carved. 

2.  Solid  wood  may  be  deeply  scratched  without  showing  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  wood  underneath. 

3.  The  purchaser  of  solid  wood  is  not  taking  the  chance  that  a 
poorly  made  veneer  was  used  in  the  furniture. 

4.  Solid  wood  lends  itself  to  certain  types  of  furniture  styles 
where  the  use  of  veneer  is  not  practicable. 

5.  Solid  wood  is  at  its  best  in  thick  pieces  while  veneer  is  most 
practical  in  panels. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  both  veneer  and  solid  wood  have  their 
place  in  furniture.  However,  in  buying  veneered  furniture  there 
are  certain  important  features  that  the  manager  must  know:  (1) 
he  must  ascertain  the  reliability  of  the  manufacturer’s  merchandise, 
and  (2)  he  should  personally  inspect  the  furniture — particularly 
at  the  veneer’s  edges  to  see  if  one  layer  is  already  loose.  Unless  he 
is  an  expert,  the  manager  will  find  no  easy  method  to  select  good 
veneer,  and,  therefore,  he  must  rely  chiefly  upon  the  advice  of  his 
contractor. 

FINISH 

The  inspection  of  finish  is  very  important  in  furniture  selection. 
There  are  so  many  types  of  finishes  that  they  are  impossible  to 
list ;  every  manufacturer  has  one  he  claims  to  be  superior.  However, 
there  are  certain  basic  facts  that  the  manager  can  ascertain.  Finish 
can  be  inspected  for  roughness,  pinholes,  varnish  runs,  and  surplus 
varnish,  lacquer,  etc.,  the  latter  being  particularly  noticeable  in 
corners.  It  is  also  advisable  to  note  whether  a  sealer,  which  pre- 
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vents  moisture  and  insect  invasion,  has  been  applied  to  the  back 
pieces  of  wood.  The  contractor  will  know  whether  a  liquor-  and 
heat-proof  varnish  has  been  applied  so  that  the  finish  will  not  turn 
white  easily. 

The  manager  should  always  remember:  (1)  that  some  woods, 
such  as  hard  maple,  hold  finish  very  well  while  others,  such  as  red 
gum,  lose  their  finish  at  the  slightest  contact,  and  (2)  that  highly 
polished  finishes  are  more  easily  damaged  than  the  dull  ones.  The 
latter  point  is  of  prime  importance  because  finish  which  clearly 
shows  the  slightest  scratch  soon  becomes  old  and  “used”  in  appear¬ 
ance. 

METHODS  OF  JOINING 

One  of  the  most  important  items  affecting  furniture  construction 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  wood  pieces  are  joined.  The  pictures 
below  illustrate  the  most  common  joints  as  well  as  the  corner  block 
which  supplements  the  joints. 


Figure  A  shows  the  mortise-and-tenon  joint.  Figure  B  shows  a  dowel.  The 
spiral  and  longitudinal  curves  permit  the  escape  of  air,  preventing  air  pockets 
in  the  glue. 


The  dowel  and  mortise-and-tenon  joints  are  used  to  join  large 
pieces  of  wood,  i.e.,  the  chair  back  to  the  chair  rails.  The  dowel  is 
the  least  expensive,  and,  though  the  mortise-and-tenon  joint  is 
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slightly  stronger,  there  is  hardly  enough  difference  to  justify  the 
increase  in  cost  except  in  unusual  circumstances. 


Figure  C  shows  how  a  chair  post  is  joined  to  the  chair  rails.  The  central 
figure  is  the  chair  leg;  beneath  it  is  a  corner  block;  at  either  side  are  the 
rails  with  holes  bored  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  leg,  to  hold  the  dowels.  The 
holes  in  the  comer  blocks  are  for  screws.  Figure  D  shows  how  the  joint  looks 
when  assembled.  The  pieces  fit  snugly  and  are  braced  to  prevent  pulling  apart, 
the  corner  block  augmenting  the  dowel  joint. 


Corner  blocks  supplement  the  dowel  or  mortise-and-tenon  joints, 
particularly  in  chairs,  to  give  stronger  construction.  These  blocks 
are  of  hardwood  and  are  both  screwed  and  glued  to  the  two  pieces 
of  wood. 


Figure  E  shows  a  dovetail  joint.  Figure  F  shows  a  dado  joint,  the  method  by 
which  shelves  are  fitted  into  the  sides  of  cabinets. 
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The  dado  joint  is  used  to  join  thin  panels  to  a  large  frame,  i.e., 
the  back  panel  of  a  desk  or  the  bottom  of  a  drawer.  The  compara¬ 
tively  expensive  dovetail  joint,  due  to  its  exceptional  strength,  is 
used  in  drawer  construction. 

Nails  are  never  used  in  good  furniture  construction  except  to 
join  extremely  small  pieces  of  wood.  They  are  not  serviceable  be¬ 
cause  of  their  tendency  to  pull  out  easily.  The  same  rule,  to  a 
somewhat  less  degree,  applies  to  the  use  of  screws  when  they  are 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  acceptable  joining  methods. 

Glue  blocks  are  employed  to  join  large  panels,  such  as  a  table 
top,  to  another  piece  of  wood  or  to  supplement  a  dado  joint.  These 
blocks  are  small,  triangular  blocks  of  hardwood  which  are  glued  to 
the  large  panel  and  to  the  frame  to  prevent  the  panel  from  rattling 
and  to  reduce  the  action  of  warping  and  shrinking  to  a  minimum. 

FRAME  CHAIRS 

Pull-up,  dining-room,  and  other  frame  chairs  frequently  break 
or  pull  apart  at  the  joints.  This  particular  type  of  chair  can  give 
a  manager  more  trouble  than  any  other  furniture  in  the  suite  or 
unit.  However,  with  a  little  care  and  some  knowledge  of  construc¬ 
tion  he  can  reduce  this  trouble  to  a  minimum.  In  order  to  select 
the  best,  the  manager  should  first  lift  the  chair  to  test  its  weight. 
No  matter  how  excellent  the  construction  may  be,  except  for  bent¬ 
woods,  a  very  light  chair  cannot  stand  much  abuse.  After  the 
weight  test  has  been  made,  the  manager  can  kneel  on  the  seat, 
grasp  the  back,  and  attempt  to  move  it  by  twisting.  If  the  back  legs 
wobble  badly,  the  manager  knows  what  to  expect  when  a  tenant  or 
guest  tilts  back  on  two  legs  of  the  chair  after  a  hearty  meal.  Be 
careful  in  making  the  latter  test,  or  a  broken  chair  may  grace  the 
expense  account. 

To  make  chairs  sturdier,  most  manufacturers  use  corner  blocks. 
By  inspecting  the  underside  of  the  chair  the  manager  can  ascertain 
whether  these  important  items  fit  closely  enough  to  do  their  work 
well.  At  the  same  time  the  manner  in  which  the  stretchers  are 
joined  to  the  legs  can  be  noted.  If  they  are  merely  nailed,  they  are 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  strengthen  and  brace  the  legs. 

Rack  chairs,  whose  legs  and  back  are  attached  to  wooden  seats 
by  placing  them  in  holes  made  for  that  purpose,  are  undesirable 
unless  style  necessitates  their  use.  Chairs  of  this  type  have  a  de- 
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cided  tendency  to  pull  apart  even  when  their  use  is  such  that  little 
strain  is  placed  upon  them. 

TABLES 

Every  manufacturer  seems  to  have  a  patent  or  two  on  the 
mechanics  of  folding  tables — some  good  aiid  some  pretty  bad.  When 
the  manager  makes  his  selection,  he  should  remember  that  the 
fewer  the  “works,”  the  less  likelihood  there  is  that  something  will 
go  wrong.  Furthermore,  an  investment  in  a  table  whose  method 
of  opening  is  too  complicated  may  result  in  grief  from  the  tenant  or 
guest.  Can’t  you  just  hear  a  new  one  yelling  into  the  telephone, 
“How  in  the  devil  do  you  open  this  thing?” 

Here  are  a  few  basic  suggestions  for  the  selection  of  tables : 

1.  Be  sure  that  the  grain  and  color  of  removable  leaves  match 
the  table  top. 

2.  If  the  legs  are  not  close  to  the  table’s  edge,  press  the  unsup¬ 
ported  part  to  ascertain  whether  the  top  is  well  attached. 

3.  Be  particularly  careful  to  inspect  tables  with  drop  leaves  or 
edges  that  extend  any  distance  out  from  the  legs.  Often  such  tables 
fall  over  easily  or  will  collapse  if  a  large  dinner  is  being  served. 

4.  Most  table  tops  are  made  of  veneer  to  counteract  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  such  a  large  expanse  of  wood  to  warp.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  inspect  the  edges  of  the  table  to  see  that  the  solid  top  is  made 
up  of  boards  not  much  over  three  and  one  half  inches  in  width. 
This  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  warping  of  the  wood. 

5.  When  a  top  is  attached  to  rails  and  is  supported  by  at  least 
four  legs,  one  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  inspect  the  method  of 
joining.  Probably  the  best  method  of  joining  is  by  the  use  of  a  bolt 
which  has  its  head  buried  in  the  leg.  The  bolt  then  extends  through 
a  corner  block  and  has  a  wing  nut  on  the  threaded  end.  If  the  table 
starts  to  loosen,  the  wing  nut  can  easily  be  tightened,  and  the  leg 
is  again  secure. 

6.  Due  to  the  large  variety  of  table  styles,  the  manner  in  which 
the  top  is  attached  varies  greatly.  Screws  and  angle  irons  will  pull 
out  if  the  top  warps  or  shrinks,  and  glue  blocks  should  supplement 
their  use.  The  glue  blocks  should  be  large  and  closely  spaced. 

BEDS 

Heads  and  footboards  of  beds,  if  paneled,  are  constructed  in 
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much  the  same  manner  as  table  tops.  If  they  are  well  dowelled  or 
mortised  to  the  bed  posts,  they  should  cause  little  trouble.  The  only 
difficulty  may  be  where  the  posts  are  joined  at  the  head  and  foot 
merely  by  light  crosspieces  of  wood.  Naturally,  good  steel  con¬ 
struction  is  more  durable  than  wood  and  is  often  to  be  recommended. 

Most  of  the  manager’s  trouble  with  bed  construction  lies  in  the 
tearing  apart  of  the  rails  from  the  posts  and  in  the  splitting  of 
either  of  the  two  parts.  The  first  thing  to  inspect  is  the  size  and 
type  of  wood  in  the  posts  and  rails.  It  soon  becomes  apparent  that 
few  manufacturers  construct  these  pieces  with  an  eye  toward 
making  them  sturdy  enough  to  stand  the  beating  given  them  by 
employees.  Heavy  construction  can  save  much  possible  future 
trouble. 

The  method  of  attaching  the  posts  to  the  rails  must  be  strong 
and  yet  easy  to  take  part.  Although  few  beds  are  so  constructed, 
an  attachment  that  will  allow  tightening  is  highly  desirable.  How¬ 
ever,  if  your  beds  do  start  to  fall  apart  or  get  “wiggly,”  there  are 
several  ways  to  counteract  this  tendency.  Probably  the  simplest 
method  is  to  screw  angle  irons  into  the  rail  and  then  into  the  post. 
This  holds  rather  securely,  but  the  bed  is  difficult  to  move  from  one 
room  to  another ;  and  if  the  loosening  occurs  again,  there  is  no  easy 
way  to  retighten  the  juncture.  Another  method  makes  use  of  wires 
attached  to  each  post.  These  then  join  in  one  place  at  the  middle 
of  the  bed,  forming  an  “X.”  A  turnbuckle  is  attached  at  this  point 
•which  allows  the  wires  to  be  tightened  from  time  to  time  as  the 
need  may  arise.  These  are  the  two  most  common  methods — your 
contractor  can  tell  you  of  others. 

The  last  but  still  important  consideration  in  buying  beds  is  the 
effect  that  the  posts  will  have  upon  the  carpets  or  rugs.  If  the 
beds  do  not  have  to  be  moved  frequently,  caster  cups  should  be 
used  to  distribute  the  weight  over  a  wider  area.  The  bed  that  must 
be  moved  daily  for  cleaning  purposes  should  have  two-  or  two-and- 
one-half-inch  glides  or  casters  with  climbing  edges.  These  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again  on  different  beds,  and  installation  cost  is 
comparatively  small  considering  the  saving  in  carpet. 

CASE  PIECES 

Case  pieces,  such  as  desks,  cabinets,  etc.,  are  so  known  because 
such  furniture  usually  encases  drawers  or  cupboards.  Drawer  con- 
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struction  will  be  given  consideration  as  a  separate  topic.  In  order 
to  inspect  case  pieces  satisfactorily,  the  manager  should: 

1.  Lift  the  piece  (one  end  will  do)  and  compare  the  weight  to 
other  similar  pieces.  Too  light  construction  is  not  sufficiently  dur¬ 
able  for  hotel  and  apartment  use. 

2.  While  lifting  the  piece,  move  one  eiid  of  it.  Many  pieces  will 
all  but  fall  apart  under  this  treatment.  Consider  what  will  happen 
when  a  guest  looks  for  a  lost  collar  button  or  a  cleaning  woman 
yanks  the  bureau  around  in  an  effort  to  vacuum  the  room  quickly. 

3.  Step  back  and  look  at  the  appearance  of  the  article  in  ques¬ 
tion.  How  expensive  is  the  hardware?  Is  it  solid  and  well  made? 
Note  particularly  the  backs  of  desks ;  if  they  are  to  extend  into  the 
room,  the  same  wood  and  care  in  finishing  should  be  used  here  as 
in  other  parts. 

4.  Inspect  the  piece  to  see  if  case-joining  is  used.  Case-joining 
is  employed  when  there  is  a  separate  frame  or  skeleton  into  which 
panels  are  placed  by  use  of  the  dado  joint.  Furniture  is  more  stable 
when  it  is  constructed  in  this  manner. 

5.  Examine  the  interior,  noting  particularly  the  way  in  which 
the  top  is  fastened.  This  should  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
numerous  glue  blocks.  Although  screws  and  angle  irons  can  be 
used  as  a  supplement,  they  should  not  be  used  independently  of 
glue  blocks.  The  glue  blocks  should  be  present  wherever  two  panels 
or  one  panel  and  the  frame  join  in  order  to  hold  the  panel  tightly 
and  to  keep  it  from  rattling. 

6.  Ascertain  the  method  by  ivhich  the  frame  and  panels  are 
joined.  Quick  inspection  will  show  up  many  flaws  in  construction 
where  wooden  pieces  are  not  joined  by  approved  methods. 

7.  See  if  there  are  dust  panels  present.  These  are  thin  plywood 
sheets  placed  between  drawers  and  cupboards.  They  keep  dust  and 
dirt  out  and  help  to  prevent  full  drawers  from  sticking.  However, 
they  are  not  a  necessity,  and  their  cost,  from  the  manager’s  stand¬ 
point,  might  well  be  expended  elsewhere. 

DRAWER  CONSTRUCTION 

How  long  a  case  piece  lasts  often  depends  upon  the  way  the 
drawers  are  constructed. 

Good  drawer  construction  calls  for  the  following  features: 

1.  The  sides  should  be  joined  to  the  front  and  back  by  dovetail 
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joints.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  drawer  may  come  apart  when  it  is 
pulled  out.  There  are  other  satisfactory  joints,  but  the  dovetail 
remains  the  most  popular.  Nails  joining  the  back  to  the  sides  will 
only  serve  to  keep  the  carpenter  busy. 

2.  The  bottom  of  the  drawer  should  be  three-ply  veneer  or  ply¬ 
wood,  fastened  to  the  sides,  front,  and  back  by  the  dado  joint,  with 
numerous  glue  blocks  on  the  underside.  If  the  bottom  is  solid  stock 
rather  than  plywood,  the  large  expanse  of  thin  wood  easily  warps. 
Joining  by  the  dado  joint  reduces  the  possibility  of  the  bottom 
falling  out,  while  glue  blocks  hold  the  bottom  in  place  and  keep  it 
from  sliding. 

3.  The  drawer,  except  for  the  front  and  bottom,  should  be  hard¬ 
wood,  preferably  oak.  No  matter  how  good  the  joints  are,  if  the 
wood  splits  and  cracks  easily,  their  merits  are  overcome. 

4.  A  good  hardwood  center  glide,  which  fits  neatly  into  another 
slotted  piece  of  hardwood,  is  the  most  common  method  of  making 
a  drawer  slide  straight.  A  trick  dealers  use  to  make  them  slide 
easily  is  to  paraffin  the  glide  or,  if  there  is  none,  the  drawer  sides. 
This  can  also  be  done  by  building  employees. 

UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE 

The  manager  can  actually  inspect  very  little  of  the  construction 
of  upholstered  furniture.  Of  course,  he  can  sit  on  the  piece  and 
press  the  upholstering  with  his  hand  to  determine  the  comfort  and 
softness,  but  beyond  this  he  must  rely  upon  his  ability  to  ask  his 
contractor  the  right  questions.  The  simplest  method  is  to  start 
with  the  framework  and  move  out  to  the  fabric  in  asking  questions. 
Only  in  this  manner  can  the  manager  feel  sure  that  he  will  receive 
value  paid  for  in  terms  of  the  furniture’s  ability  to  stand  the  rigors 
of  apartment  or  hotel  use.  Among  the  questions  that  can  be  asked 
are: 

1.  Is  the  framework  made  of  hardwood,  well  dowelled  or  mor¬ 
tised  and  supplemented  by  corner  blocks?  If  the  framework  is 
made  of  too  soft  a  wood,  it  will  easily  split  and  crack.  Hard  maple, 
oak,  birch,  mahogany,  and  walnut,  free  from  knots  and  flaws,  prove 
most  satisfactory.  If  the  article  is  only  nailed  together,  it  cannot 
stand  much  hardship,  and  even  screws  are  not  infallible. 

2.  Is  the  bottom  of  the  chair  made  of  three-  or  three-and-one- 
half-inch  bands  of  closely  interlaced  full-span  jute  webbing?  Wire 
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or  steel  braces  may  be  just  as  durable  if  well  made,  but  they  are 
not  as  resilient. 

3.  Are  the  springs  set  close  together  and  are  they  sewed  to  the 
webbing  in  four  places  ?  The  closer  the  springs,  the  more  comfort¬ 
able  the  chair  or  davenport  will  be  because  of  more  even  weight 
distribution.  If  the  springs  are  not  securely  sewed  to  the  webbing, 
they  will  not  stay  in  one  position. 

4.  Are  the  springs  tied  together  with  twine  in  four  or  eight 
places?  A  good  Italian  hemp  cord  proves  the  most  satisfactory.  A 
four- way  tie  (each  spring  tied  in  four  places)  will  not  prove  as 
serviceable  as  an  eight-way  tie  since  the  ability  of  the  springs  to 
work  in  unison,  and  therefore  to  be  comfortable,  depends  upon  the 
number  of  ways  they  are  tied  to  each  other  and  to  the  frame. 
Furthermore,  there  is  less  likelihood  that  the  springs  will  slip  if 
they  are  tied  securely. 

5.  Is  the  burlap  which  is  stretched  over  the  springs  sewed  to 
them  in  four  places?  The  burlap  should  be  the  ten-  or  twelve-ounce 
weight.  Sewing  to  the  springs  guards  against  shifting  of  the  burlap. 

6.  What  kind  of  material  is  used  in  the  first  stuffing?  Long 
curled  hair  is  most  resilient.  Since  it  is  expensive,  a  good  grade  of 
moss  will  suffice  for  most  purposes.  Some  vegetable  fibers  are 
satisfactory,  but  most  of  the  other  materials  used,  such  as  excelsior, 
are  not  serviceable.  The  commonly  used  kapok  packs  together  in 
bunches  very  quickly.  The  most  important  thing  to  ascertain  about 
the  stuffing  is  whether  it  is  comparable  to  the  price  being  paid  for 
the  article. 

7.  Is  the  filling  well  sewed  to  the  burlap  before  a  last  layer 
(cotton)  is  applied?  If  not,  the  filling  quickly  shifts  and  becomes 
progressively  less  comfortable.  Be  sure  to  inquire  as  to  whether 
the  fillings  are  new  or  reclaimed  from  old  furniture,  mattresses,  etc. 

8.  Is  the  filling  covered  with  muslin  prior  to  the  final  fabric 
covering?  It  is  a  debatable  question  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
incur  the  added  expense  of  placing  muslin  over  the  filling.  It  does 
save  trouble  in  reupholstering  if  the  work  to  be  done  requires  only 
the  application  of  a  new  fabric.  If,  however,  the  original  fabric  has 
been  well  chosen,  by  the  time  it  must  be  discarded  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  apart  even  the  best-constructed  piece  in  order  to  ad¬ 
just  the  filling,  reglue  joints,  restring  springs,  etc.,  so  the  muslin 
must  come  off  anyway. 
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On  the  arms  and  other  comparatively  thinly  padded  parts  the 
procedure  is  much  the  same  as  above  without  the  spring  construe-* 
tion. 

9.  If  separate  cushions  are  used,  are  they  down-filled  or  are 
they  made  of  spring  assemblies  covered  with  cotton?  The  down- 
filled  cushions  should  be  divided  into  four  separate  compartments 
and  filled  with  approximately  70  per  cent  goose  down  and  30  per 
cent  small  feathers.  The  much  less  expensive  spring  assemblies 
are  very  comfortable  and  present  a  neater  appearance. 

10.  How  long  will  the  cover  last  and  does  it  carry  a  mothproof 
guarantee?  The  cover  should  last  for  five  years  and  be  able  to 
stand  frequent  washings.  A  mothproof  guarantee  does  not  mate¬ 
rially  increase  the  cost  and  should  be  obtained  for  obvious  reasons. 
In  connection  with  this  matter,  remember  that  certain  fabrics,  such 
as  cotton,  are  naturally  mothproof. 

11.  How  are  the  seats  and  backs  upholstered  on  dining-room 
and  pull-up  chairs?  For  the  seats  of  dining-room  chairs  the  most 
common  method  is  to  place  a  layer  of  cotton  linters  on  a  board 
made  to  fit  the  chair  and  then  to  tack  the  fabric  directly  over  it. 
This  method  is  not  so  satisfactory  for  pull-up  and  occasional  chairs. 
They  should  have  springs  under  cotton,  hair,  or  moss  and  over 
webbing  strips.  The  webbing  seat  without  benefit  of  springs  has  a 
tendency  to  pull  loose  although  this  construction  is  serviceable  on 
the  back  and  sides. 

INNOVATIONS 

It  is  well  for  the  manager  to  remember  that  furniture  construc¬ 
tion  is  constantly  being  improved  and  that  what  is  “tops”  today 
may  be  passe  tomorrow.  One  example  is  the  entrance  into  the 
upholstering  field  of  foamed  latex  (rubber).  This  takes  the  place 
of  the  more  complicated  features  of  construction  heretofore  used. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  too  early  to  make  a  reliable  forecast  as  to 
its  effect  upon  future  furniture  construction  as  there  are  certain 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  such  as  the  fact  that  it  must  be  pre¬ 
formed  and  therefore  cannot  be  styled  as  easily.  However,  it  does 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  furniture  industry  could  be 
practically  revolutionized  overnight. 

A  word  of  warning  is  due  the  manager:  Some  manufacturers 
place  so-called  inventions  in  their  furniture  which  do  not  add  to  the 
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strength  or  utility  of  the  article  but  merely  decrease  construction 
costs.  An  example  of  this  cost  reduction  is  the  substitution  of  thin 
steel  beams  for  the  webbing  in  upholstered  furniture.  If  these 
beams  are  of  sufficient  sturdiness,  the  substitution  is  permissible, 
but  this  is  rarely  true. 

CONCLUSION 

Buying  furniture  construction  is  a  process  of  subtraction,  addi¬ 
tion,  and  multiplication  of  the  many  considerations  that  go  into 
the  manufacture  of  well-made  furniture.  The  manager  must  realize 
that  if  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  best,  he  cannot  get  the  best 
in  furniture  construction.  However,  by  knowing  the  important 
things  to  look  for,  he  will  be  better  able  to  place  the  emphasis  in 
the  right  place,  realizing  that  paying  too  much  for  style  or  covering 
fabric  is  not  the  best  practice  in  most  cases. 

He  should  (1)  know  the  furniture  requirements  of  his  building; 
(2)  know  enough  about  furniture  construction  so  that  he  can 
select  the  furniture  that  will  meet  his  requirements;  and  (3)  know 
a  good,  reliable  furniture  contractor  and  depend  upon  him. 

If  the  manager  follows  these  principles,  he  will  find  that  the 
problem  loses  many  of  its  difficulties.  In  a  short  while  he  will  be 
able  to  discard  those  manufacturers  and  types  of  furniture  that 
will  not  fit  his  needs  and  buying  policy,  retaining  only  those  who 
can  fulfill  his  requirements  easily  and  well. 
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THE  OPERATING  BUDGET 

•  William  H.  Carpenter,  C.P.M. 

Vi^HETHER  a  building  is  man¬ 
aged  by  a  “one-man”  office  which  handles  a  few  small  properties 
in  conjunction  with  a  general  brokerage  business  or  an  organiza¬ 
tion  operating  many  properties  and  departmentalized  for  each 
phase  of  the  business,  there  is  an  equal  need  of  looking  and  plan¬ 
ning  ahead,  of  projecting  estimated  operating  income  and  expendi¬ 
tures  into  the  future,  and  of  forecasting  results  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  accuracy.  Without  this  planning,  the  property  drifts 
like  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  is  susceptible  to  transient  influences 
and  haphazard  renting  and  maintenance,  and  is  more  or  less  in¬ 
clined  to  run  itself  and  the  managing  agent  with  it. 

Such  planning  contemplates  various  management  activities  and 
policies,  each  of  which  must  be  carefully  thought  out  and  co-ordi¬ 
nated.  They  are  interdependent,  and  the  successful  management 
of  the  property  rests  upon  a  satisfactory  functioning  of  all. 

The  operating  budget,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
estimated  income  and  expense  statement  prepared  at  the  beginning 
of  an  accounting  period,  is  the  keystone  of  this  management  struc¬ 
ture,  and  supporting  it  must  be  intelligent  renting,  credit,  and 
collection  policies  and  sound  purchasing,  maintenance,  and  oper¬ 
ating  programs.  It  makes  possible  effective  executive  control, 
particularly  in  the  large  organization,  and  it  immediately  directs 
attention  to  a  departure  from  estimated  or  normal  results. 

BUDGET  FOR  AN  APARTMENT  BUILDING 

To  demonstrate  the  preparation  and  use  of  an  operating  budget, 
we  shall  consider  an  actual  apartment-house  property  managed  by 
the  author’s  organization.  The  same  principles,  however,  apply 
to  all  properties,  and  the  budget  differs  only  in  classiflcation  of 
income  and  expenditures. 

The  property  is  a  six-story  building  on  a  plot  94  feet  by  101  feet, 
located  in  a  central  residential  section  of  New  York  City.  It  has 
1541/^  rooms  arranged  in  48  two-and-one-half-room  suites  and  23 
one-and-one-half-room  suites,  a  total  of  71  apartments.  The  half 
rooms  are  complete,  though  small,  kitchenettes,  equipped  with 
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electric  refrigerators,  table-top  gas  ranges,  combination  sinks,  and 
steel  cupboards.  These  kitchenettes  are  separated  from  the  living 
rooms  by  glass  doors  and  have  outer  windows. 

The  building  has  one  manually  operated  elevator  and  twenty- 
four-hour  switchboard  and  front-desk  service.  The  latter  makes 
the  per-room  cost  of  the  pay  roll  higher,  but  it  also  makes  possible 
a  higher  rent  schedule;  and  thus  the  percentage  of  pay  roll  to 
income  is  fairly  normal. 

The  subject  property  is  heated  by  a  tubular  boiler  which  was 
hand-fired  with  buckwheat  coal  until  the  fall  of  1938 ;  at  that  time 
a  conversion  was  made  to  provide  for  the  burning  of  No.  6  oil. 
The  installation  of  the  storage  tank  and  the  oil  burner,  with  con¬ 
nections  and  controls  making  the  operation  fully  automatic,  and 
the  construction  of  the  combustion  chamber  cost  $2,285.  This 
expenditure  was  capitalized  and  is  reflected  in  the  operating  figures 
only  in  the  depreciation  item  which  is  not  shown  in  this  budget. 
It  was  estimated  that  savings  in  fuel  cost,  less  the  cost  of  addi¬ 
tional  gas  and  electricity  and  permits,  would  equal  the  cost  of  the 
improvement  in  four  years.  In  addition,  considerable  saving  in 
labor  was  effected.  Water  is  heated  for  domestic  use  by  sub¬ 
merged  coils. 

The  apartments  are  rented  unfurnished  and  unserviced  on 
yearly  leases.  Expirations  of  leases  are  staggered,  about  one  half 
of  them  coming  due  in  the  fall  renting  season  and  the  others 
spread  over  the  balance  of  the  year,  excepting  the  month  of  July. 
Much  of  the  repair,  painting,  and  decorating  work  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  is  done  through  the  year,  and  leasing  and  renewing  is  spread, 
thus  relieving  the  fall  season.  The  building  is  about  twelve  years 
old  and  has  been  under  the  same  management  since  1932. 

Accounting  is  upon  a  calendar-year  basis,  and  the  operating 
budget  is  prepared  in  December  for  the  ensuing  year.  (It  will 
be  found  practical  for  some  properties  or  by  some  managing  agents 
to  prepare  budgets  upon  quarterly  or  semi-annual  bases,  but  such 
short-period  budgets  should  be  collated  to  forecast  annual  results.) 

Budget  items  of  income  and  expenditure  are  classified  to  co¬ 
incide  with  accounting,  and  accounting  classifications  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  in  accord  with  standard  practice  so  as  to  permit  comparison 
with  similar  buildings  under  the  management  of  the  same  organ¬ 
ization,  with  buildings  under  other  management,  and  with  pub- 
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lished  experience-exchange  reports  when  they  can  be  secured. 
For  this  comparison,  each  classification  is  broken  down  to  the 
per-room-per-year  average  and  the  percentage  of  rental  income. 
Fuel  costs  are  broken  down  to  the  cubic-foot-per-year  average 
and  adjusted  for  “degree  days.”  Rooms  differ  in  size,  and  per-room 
costs,  therefore,  do  not  afford  an  exact  basis  of  comparison.  Per¬ 
centage  of  gross  rents  and  percentage  of  rental-income  figures  are 
comparable  with  results  in  other  buildings  only  if  adjusted  for 
room-rental  rate  or,  preferably,  square-foot  rental-rate  differ¬ 
entials. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  to  establish  a  more  exact 
comparative  basis.  Mr.  H.  Robert  Mandel’s  “weighted  room  for- 
mula”i  combines  the  room  rate  with  the  square-foot  rate.  The 
Wenzlick  Sales  &  Management  Organization,  Inc.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri,  reduces  utilities  costs  to  building  population-unit  figures. 
There  are  several  other  methods  which  are  of  value  within  a  group 
of  buildings,  but  published  experience-exchange  reports  do  not  yet 
give  more  than  the  room  and  the  percentage-of -income  figures. 

Two  qualifications  are  necessary  for  the  successful  preparation 
and  use  of  an  operating  budget:  (1)  experience  in  building  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance,  with  the  subject  property  or  with  similar 
buildings,  to  enable  the  budgeteer  to  judge,  among  other  things, 
frequency  of  redecorating  and  replacements  and  probable  con¬ 
sumption  rate  of  supplies  and  utilities;  and  (2)  a  knowledge  of 
materials,  sources  of  supply,  costs  and  trends  of  costs,  repair  and 
decorating  techniques,  labor  markets,  and  rental  markets.  A 
budget  is  an  accounting  paper,  but  there  is  much  more  of  man¬ 
agement  than  of  accounting  in  a  building  operating  budget. 

Shown  on  page  245  is  the  budget  for  the  year  1938  and  the  operat¬ 
ing  statement  of  actual  results.  The  method  of  preparing  the  bud¬ 
get  is  discussed  item  by  item. 

RENTAL  INCOME 

The  estimated  income  was  based  upon  gross  rents  of  December, 
1937.  Consideration  was  given  to  adequacy  of  the  rent  schedule, 
percentage  of  occupancy  for  the  three  previous  years,  lease  ex¬ 
piration  dates  (which  are  staggered),  and  probabilities  of  renew¬ 
ing  leases  and  rerenting  apartments  vacated.  Eight  per  cent  was 

’H.  Robert  Mandel,  “What  Measurement  Unit  for  Apartment  Operating  Costs?”  Real  Estate 
Record,  June  3,  1939,  p.  9. 
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Period:  January  1,  1938,  to  December  31,  1938* 


The  Operating  Budget 
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♦Figures  for  the  year  1938  are  used  because  at  the  time  of  writing  the  figures  for  1939  were  not  fully  compiled. 
♦♦Excess  of  receipts  over  expenses. 
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determined  to  be  the  proper  budget  allowance  for  vacancies  and 
other  rent  losses.  Changes  in  rates  were  not  anticipated.  The 
actual  net  result  was  surprisingly  close  to  the  budget  estimate. 
The  rent  loss  exceeded  9.2  per  cent,  largely  due  to  vacancies 
through  declining  business,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  rates 
were  increased  on  some  units,  compensating  for  unexpected  va¬ 
cancies.  Notice  the  change  in  trend — ^an  increase  in  rental  rates 
on  some  units  in  the  spring  and  an  increase  in  vacancies  in  the 
late  summer  and  fall.  It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  income  varia¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  where  units  are  rented  on  short-term  agreements. 

ADVERTISING 

Budget  allowances  for  advertising  vary  widely,  depending  upon 
the  type  of  property,  location,  type  of  unit,  character  of  occu¬ 
pancy,  market,  and  other  factors.  This  budget  should  be  flexible, 
allowing  for  changes  as  conditions  indicate.  One  half  of  1  per 
cent  of  rental  income  has  been  fairly  constant  for  this  property. 
It  should  rarely  exceed  IV2  per  cent  for  an  apartment  house. 
Interim  budgets  are  sometimes  prepared  for  advertising  at  the 
beginning  of  renting  seasons  in  the  spring  and  fall. 

BROKERAGE 

The  item  of  brokerage  includes  rental  commissions  earned  by 
co-operating  brokers  and  rental  and  renewal  commissions  allowed 
to  the  managing  agent.  Management  contracts  may  provide  for 
a  management  fee  only  or  may  allow  rental  commissions  to  the 
managing  agent  or  co-operating  brokers,  or  both.  When  both  are 
allowed,  the  co-operating  broker  usually  earns  a  full  commission 
and  the  managing  agent  is  allowed  an  overriding  commission  of 
one  half  of  the  full  commission.  Managing  agents  are  sometimes 
allowed  one  half  of  the  brokerage-rate  commissions  for  renewals. 
The  budget  allowance  should  be  based,  at  specified  commission 
rates,  upon  rentals  by  the  managing  agent  and  by  other  brokers 
and  upon  renewals  through  a  previous  period.  The  management 
contract  on  the  subject  property  allows  outside  brokerage  but  no 
overriding  commission.  In  this  case  the  building  is  close  to  a 
branch  office,  and  rentals  by  other  brokers  are  infrequent.  No 
allowance  is  made  in  the  budget. 
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ELECTRICITY 

Electricity  is  used,  normally,  for  lighting  public  areas  and  for 
powering  elevators  and  pumps.  It  may  be  used,  also,  for  vacuum 
cleaners,  oil  burners,  floor  polishers,  scrapers,  etc.  and  may  be 
supplied  by  the  building  for  tenant  lighting,  cooking,  and  re¬ 
frigeration. 

Estimated  current  consumption  can  be  based  upon  average  mile¬ 
age  of  elevators  and  hours  of  use  of  motor-driven  equipment. 
Kilowatt-hour  figures  can  be  secured  usually  from  the  utility  com¬ 
pany,  or  they  can  be  computed  by  an  electrical  engineer.  Current 
consumption  for  lighting  can  be  computed  from  the  number  and 
wattage  of  lamps  and  average  hours  of  use.  Utility  companies 
have  several  service  classifications  under  which  charges  may  be 
based  upon  a  flat  or  sliding-scale  rate  on  kilowatt-hour  consump¬ 
tion,  sometimes  with  a  minimum  or  a  maximum  demand  charge, 
as  calculated  or  registered  by  a  demand  indicator,  with  a  much 
lower  energy  rate.  All  of  this  may  sound  complicated,  and  it 
often  is  found  practical  to  base  the  budget  allowance  upon  a  per¬ 
centage  of  income  as  revealed  by  past  experience  or  upon  a  per- 
room-per-year  cost. 

Electricity  is  supplied  by  the  subject  building  only  for  lighting 
public  areas,  powering  the  elevator,  and,  since  the  fall  of  1938, 
the  oil  burner,  also  occasionally  for  a  floor-polishing  and  waxing 
machine.  The  budget  item  is  based  upon  an  estimated  per-room 
cost  of  $3.10,  which  is  the  average  of  the  past  three  years. 

FUEL 

The  cost  of  fuel  for  heat  and  hot  water  can  be  closely  estimated 
upon  the  cubic-foot-per-year  basis.  Per-room  costs  are  not  com¬ 
parable  because  of  variation  in  room  sizes.  Costs  in  similar  build¬ 
ings  will  differ,  of  course,  with  climatic  conditions,  differences  in 
exposure,  types  and  adequacy  and  efficiency  of  equipment,  effi¬ 
ciency  of  firing,  and  variations  in  prices  of  fuel  and  “degree-day” 
deficiencies.  Computations  based  upon  these  and  other  factors 
are  used  to  check  and  analyze  results  when  costs  are  above  normal. 
Space  will  not  permit  their  description  here.  For  budget  purposes, 
cubic-foot  costs  based  upon  past  performance  over  a  three-year 
period  and  compared  with  other  buildings  are  used.  The  item  in 
this  budget  is  figured  at  $.003  per  cubic  foot  per  year.  The  in- 
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stallation  of  an  automatic  oil  burner  and  the  substitution  of  No.  6 
oil  for  buckwheat  coal  at  the  beginning  of  the  1938-39  heating 
season  resulted  in  a  final  cost  of  $.00287  per  cubic  foot. 

GAS 

The  cost  of  gas  for  laundry  driers  can  be  estimated  only  from 
past  performance  in  the  building.  Costs  in  similar  properties  will 
vary  considerably  according  to  the  habits  of  the  tenants  and  the 
use  made  of  the  facilities.  Gas  for  oil-burner  ignition  may  be 
estimated  roughly  at  1,500  to  3,000  cubic  feet  per  year  for  each 
burner.  Gas  for  tenants’  cooking  will  average  from  1,000  to  3,000 
cubic  feet  monthly  per  apartment,  and  for  refrigeration,  from 
1,500  to  3,500  cubic  feet,  depending  partly  upon  the  size  of  the 
refrigerators.  If  gas  for  tenants’  cooking  and  refrigeration  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  building,  its  cost  can  be  estimated  readily  on  these 
averages.  In  the  subject  property,  gas  is  supplied  by  the  building 
only  for  oil-burner  ignition.  An  allowance  of  $24  was  made  in 
contemplation  of  the  later  installation  of  the  oil  burner.  The 
allowance  proved  to  be  about  double  the  actual  cost. 

INSURANCE 

Budgeting  insurance  costs  is  a  matter  of  allocating  to  the  budget 
period  the  proper  proportion  of  insurance  premiums,  if  the  period 
cost  is  desired,  or  the  renewal  premiums  coming  due  within  the 
period,  if  the  cash  position  is  being  estimated.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  amounts  and  types  of  coverage  to  determine 
adequacy  of  protection,  and  the  make-up  of  premium  rates  should 
be  reviewed  to  establish  that  they  are  in  conformity  with  published 
rates  and  that  they  include  no  charges  for  hazards  or  unsafe  con¬ 
ditions  that  might  be  corrected  at  a  cost  consistent  with  premium 
savings.  The  item  in  this  budget  is  upon  a  period-cost  basis.  It 
includes : 


Fire: 

$175,000 — three-year  policies 
Specifically  rated  .375 
Three-year  premium — $656.24 

Proportion  for  one  year . $218.75 

Public  Liability: 

Limits — $25,000/$50,000 

Premium  based  upon  frontage  and  area . $  113.06 

Elevator  .  59.34 


172.40 
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Workmen’s  Compensation: 

Estimated  payroll — $6,800.00 


Rate— $2.21  .  150.28 

Total  . $541.43 


Other  types  of  insurance — such  as  explosion ;  riot  and  civil  com¬ 
motion  ;  windstorm,  cyclone,  and  tornado ;  earthquake ;  steam 
boiler;  and  plate  glass — are  not  carried  on  this  property  as  it  is 
believed  that  the  risk  does  not  warrant  the  premium  cost. 

LEGAL  AND  COLLECTION  EXPENDITURES 

Expenditures  for  legal  and  collection  work  vary  with  the  credit 
and  collection  policies  of  the  management.  Experience  with  the 
property  will  enable  the  manager  to  determine  a  proper  allowance. 
Without  that  experience  the  average  of  several  similar  buildings 
will  be  fairly  accurate.  With  a  good  credit  policy  these  expendi¬ 
tures  should  never  exceed  one  half  of  1  per  cent  of  rental  income. 
This  budget  allows  one  tenth  of  1  per  cent,  which  proved  to  be  high. 

MANAGEMENT  FEE 

The  management  fee  does  not  include  commissions  for  renting 
or  renewing  leases.  This  item  is  usually  a  percentage  of  rents  col¬ 
lected  and  sometimes  includes  a  percentage  of  expenditures.  The 
contract  for  the  subject  property  provides  for  5  per  cent  of  collec¬ 
tions,  and  the  budget  item  is  that  percentage  of  the  estimated 
rental  income. 

PAY  ROLL 

The  estimate  of  pay-roll  costs  will  naturally  start  with  the  build¬ 
ing  staff  as  it  is  at  the  time  of  budgeting.  The  staff  should  be  ana¬ 
lyzed,  work  schedules  should  be  reviewed,  and  the  stability  of  rates 
should  have  consideration  before  the  amount  of  the  budget  item  is 
determined.  Social-security  and  unemployment-insurance  costs 
may  be  included  in  this  item  as  a  pay-roll  expense,  or  they  may  be 
set  up  in  a  separate  account,  or  included  in  taxes.  If  rentable  space 
is  occupied  by  employees,  the  rental  value  should  be  included  to 
reflect  operating  costs  truly,  with  the  contra  entry  in  income.  In 
the  subject  property  pay-roll  costs  are  comparatively  high  upon  a 
per-room  basis  because  of  telephone-switchboard  and  front-desk 
service. 
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PAINTING  AND  DECORATING 

Painting  and  decorating  and  repairs  are  the  items  most  suscep¬ 
tible  to  the  effects  of  good  or  bad  management,  although  these 
effects  will  be  reflected  through  several  other  items.  There  should 
be  definite  programs  for  each  based  upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  physical  condition  of  the  property,  the  reasonable  needs  of  the 
tenants,  and  the  normal  tenant  turnover.  Frequency  of  redecorat¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  by  washing  should  be  an  established  policy,  and 
card  or  other  statistical  records  should  be  kept  itemizing  such  work 
and  its  cost.  Such  records  are  of  value  in  considering  tenant  re¬ 
quests  as  well  as  in  keeping  the  work  within  a  planned  schedule. 
From  such  records,  from  the  redecorating  program,  and  from 
knowledge  of  the  cost  of  redecorating  each  unit,  it  is  an  easy  ma*"ter 
to  budget  expected  expenditures  in  tenant  spaces.  If  public  areas 
are  to  be  painted  or  exterior  work  is  to  be  done  within  the  period, 
it  is  safer  to  base  budget  items  upon  competitive  bids  on  identical 
specifications.  The  figures  used  in  this  budget  were  made  up  as 
follows : 

Cost  of  complete  redecorating  at  current  contract  prices: 


48  2%-room  apartments  at  $35 . $1,680.00 

23  1%-room  apartments  at  $26 .  575.00 


Total  . $2,266.00 

Budgeted — 76  per  cent . $1,691.26 

Exterior  painting: 


Done  in  1936;  no  allowances  in  1938 
Lobby,  corridors,  stairs: 

Redecorated  in  1937;  no  allowances  in  1938 

The  high  percentage  allowed  for  redecorating  apartments  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  location  and  type  of  building  and  the  type  of  tenants 
that  it  attracts.  It  is  close  to  the  business  area  and  is  the  home  of 
business  people  and  couples  whose  housekeeping  is  rather  light. 
Change  of  employment,  natural  restlessness,  and  other  causes  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  higher  than  normal  turnover.  This  high  percentage 
does  not  result,  however,  in  an  excessive  percentage  of  cost  based 
upon  gross  income  (4i/^  per  cent).  The  final  results  may  seem 
unbelievably  close  to  the  budgeted  figures.  Both  are  actual.  The 
variation  usually  would  be  greater. 

REPAIRS 

In  the  item  of  repairs  is  included  the  cost  of  supplies  for  repairs 
but  not  the  cost  of  time  devoted  to  repair  work  by  building  em- 
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ployees.  Repair  costs  cannot  be  as  closely  estimated  as  painting 
and  decorating  costs  since  some  repairs  cannot  be  anticipated. 
Major  items,  such  as  repiping  jobs,  heating-plant  or  elevator  re¬ 
pairs,  roofing,  waterproofing,  etc.,  can  be  foreseen  usually  and 
provided  for  in  the  budget.  Contractors’  estimates  are  the  safest 
figures.  The  volume  and  cost  of  repairs  will  be  infiuenced  largely 
by  the  age  and  condition  of  the  building.  What  may  be  considered 
routine  repairs  will  run  fairly  true  to  average  in  the  same  building. 
The  number  of  rooms  in  the  building  and  the  level  of  rent  income, 
as  indicative  of  quantity  and  quality,  both  have  a  bearing  on  the 
volume  and  cost  of  repairs.  After  consideration  of  previous  years’ 
costs,  the  average  between  $4.00  per  room  per  year  ($618.00)  and 
IV2  per  cent  of  estimated  income  ($557.52)  was  estimated  as  the 
cost  of  the  item.  Actual  results  were  somewhat  less  than  the 
budgeted  amount. 

SUPPLIES 

This  item  of  supplies  includes  janitors’  supplies  for  maintenance 
and  cleaning  but  not  supplies  for  repairs.  These  supplies  are  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  monthly  inventory-use-requisition  report  from  each 
building  covering  seventy-eight  standard  items.  The  report  gives 
an  accurate  gauge  of  volume  and  a  ready  means  of  comparison. 
Occasional  physical  inventories  at  buildings  verify  the  accuracy 
of  the  reports.  The  budget  item  was  determined  from  volume  of 
use  as  indicated  by  reports.  The  per-room  cost  in  the  building  av¬ 
erages  $1.30  which  is  about  one  half  of  1  per  cent  of  income. 

SUNDRY 

Operating  expenses  not  included  in  other  items,  such  as  for 
awnings,  screens  or  canopies,  exterminator  service,  uniforms, 
plants,  shrubbery,  etc.,  are  included  under  the  classification  of 
“sundry.”  A  per-room  allowance  based  upon  experience  is  usually 
a  satisfactory  method  of  estimating  the  amount.  In  this  instance 
the  budgeted  amount  is  the  average  between  1  per  cent  of  estimated 
gross  income  and  $3.50  per  room  per  year.  Actual  costs  exceeded 
the  budget  by  more  than  $80.00. 

TELEPHONE 

This  item  for  telephone  includes  the  cost  of  the  service  exclusive 
of  the  building  pay  roll.  If  the  telephone  is  for  house  business  only. 
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the  cost  is  estimated  from  previous  bills.  If  there  is  a  switchboard 
providing  service  for  tenants,  the  estimate  of  cost  can  be  based 
only  upon  experience.  Receipts  from  tenants  for  telephone  service 
are  sometimes  accounted  for  as  “other  income”  and  sometimes 
offset  against  the  expense  item.  The  latter  is  true  in  this  case. 
Results  of  the  previous  year  indicated  receipts  of  $55.00  in  excess 
of  expense,  and  that  amount  was  budgeted.  The  actual  excess 
was  $228.23,  brought  about  by  increased  tenant  use  and  a  closer 
timing  of  overtime  calls. 

WATER 

The  charge  for  water  may  be  based  upon  a  fixed  annual  or  periodic 
rate  or  upon  consumption  as  measured  by  meter.  If  the  latter,  the 
budget  allowance  may  be  determined  from  previous  costs  in  the 
particular  or  comparable  buildings  or  from  experience-exchange 
reports.  The  subject  building  is  on  a  fixed  annual  rate.  Where  the 
supply  is  metered,  some  managing  agents,  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison,  break  the  cost  down  to  the  unit  of  building  population  and 
some  to  the  per-room-per-year  cost. 

TAXES 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  real  estate  taxes,  the  valuation  upon 
which  such  taxes  are  based  should  be  ascertained  as  well  as  the 
probability  of  increase  or  decrease  of  that  valuation.  If  the  tax 
rate  is  not  available  for  the  budget  period,  it  can  be  estimated  from 
the  budget  of  the  municipality  whether  the  rate  is  likely  to  be  lower 
or  higher  than  the  previous  rate.  When  making  the  budget  here 
discussed,  the  valuation  was  known,  but  the  rate  had  not  been  deter¬ 
mined.  An  increase  in  the  municipal  budget  indicated  a  higher  rate 
which  this  budget  only  partially  anticipated.  The  figures  used  were : 

V  aluation — $235,000 

1937  rate— $2,78 

Estimated  1938  rate — $2.85  =  $6,697.50 
The  actual  1938  rate,  published  in  March,  was  $2.93. 

CUMULATIVE  OPERATING  RESULTS 

A  budget  can  be  prepared  upon  a  high-low-average  basis  if  re¬ 
sults  of  previous  years  are  available.  This  would  be  done  on  a 
three-column  form  showing,  for  each  classification,  the  highest 
cost,  lowest  cost,  and  average  cost  over  a  three-  or  five-year  period. 
It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  based  entirely  upon  past  performance 
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and  that  it  would  not  reflect  anticipated  trends  nor  disclose  past 
mistakes. 

In  going  through  the  budgeted  accounting  period,  costs  should  be 
accumulated  and  compared  with  budget  allowances  monthly  and 
differences  checked. 

Experience-exchange-report  averages  have  been  mentioned  sev¬ 
eral  times.  If  they  are  available,  they  will  be  of  great  value  in 
checking  costs.  There  may  be  reasons  why  certain  items  should  be 
higher  or  lower  than  these  averages,  but,  where  this  is  the  case, 
costs  should  be  analyzed  carefully  to  determine  their  correctness. 
These  reports  will  usually  give  the  per-room-per-year  cost  and  the 
percentage  of  cost  to  gross  income. 

Several  methods  of  accumulating  costs  are  used.  The  form  illus¬ 
trated  on  page  253  shows  the  costs  for  the  last  month  in  column 
No.  1  and  the  costs  for  the  period  to  date  in  column  No.  2.  Manage¬ 
ment-report  figures  are  entered  each  month  in  column  No.  1.  The 
addition  of  “period-to-date”  costs  from  the  statement  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  month  gives  the  current  “period-to-date”  costs. 

Because  of  the  seasonal  fluctuation  of  costs  on  many  items  of 
expense,  particularly  on  painting,  the  “period-to-date”  costs  do  not 
afford  a  very  satisfactory  comparison  with  costs  budgeted  upon  an 
annual  basis. 

The  Wenzlick  Sales  &  Management  Organization,  Inc.,  uses  a 
“Twelve  Months  Moving  Total”  statement,  dropping  the  oldest 
month  and  adding  the  new  month  each  month  so  that  it  has, 
through  the  period,  annual  results  to  the  end  of  each  month  for 
comparison  with  the  budget. 

Columns  Nos.  3  and  4  on  the  illustrated  form  show  results  for 
the  last  calendar  quarter  year  and  annual  results  through  the  last 
quarter  compiled  similarly  to  the  “Twelve  Months  Moving  Total.” 

Quarterly  reports  are  prepared  on  all  properties  for  principals,  in 
addition  to  monthly-settlement  statements.  They  enable  principals 
to  simplify  accounting  or  to  reduce  the  number  of  book  entries. 
The  choice  of  the  monthly  or  quarterly  totals  for  comparison  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  type  of  property  and  upon  how  well  organized  its 
management  has  become. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MANAGEMENT 

•  Joseph  M.  Dodge 

This  is  the  first  installment  in  a  series  of  editorials  en¬ 
titled  "An  Introduction  to  the  Business  of  Management,"  by 
Mr.  Dodge,  President  of  The  Detroit  Bank.  They  appeared 
originally  in  "The  Teller,"  a  monthly  magazine  issued  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  bank,  and  are  reprinted  here 
by  permission  of  the  author. — Ed. 


B 


iROADLY  speaking,  “Manage¬ 
ment”  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  worker.  Either  he  is  subject 
to  it  or  he  is  a  part  of  it.  If  he  is  not  a  part  of  it,  he  will  look 
for  an  opportunity  to  be.  No  matter  how  small  a  part  in  man¬ 
agement  he  may  now  have,  there  is  always  the  hope  and  possibility 
for  a  greater  one. 

To  all  of  these  various  measures  of  personal  interest  this  subject 
is  presented. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  covering  all  the  phases  of  manage¬ 
ment  within  the  scope  of  these  articles.  The  treatment  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  limited  by  the  circumstances.  But,  if  some  thought  can 
be  directed  to  this  techinque  of  business  where  little  thought  has 
been  given  before,  much  will  be  accomplished. 

No  pat  formulas  can  be  offered  here  that  will  make  any  and 
every  man  a  successful  executive.  There  is  no  easy  way  to  do  or 
become  anything  worth  while.  There  are  only  the  better  ways 
time  has  taught. 

Anyone  who  assumes  responsibility  for  and  makes  decisions 
affecting  any  part  of  the  operations  of  a  business  and  includes  in 
that  the  work  of  persons  other  than  himself  is  a  part  of  manage¬ 
ment.  The  value  of  the  part  he  plays  will  be  rated  according  to 
the  amount  and  nature  of  the  responsibility  assumed  and  the 
effectiveness  of  its  administration. 

The  capacity  to  do  this  successfully  in  any  measure  is  rare 
enough  to  make  it  one  of  the  higher-paid  business  accomplish¬ 
ments.  No  label  is  more  valuable  in  business  than  that  of  being 
a  good  manager  or  administrator  of  any  essential  part  of  the  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial,  or  financial  organization.  There  will  alivays 
be  more  men  than  managers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
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always  more  need  for  managers  of  every  kind  than  there  are  men 
who  can  qualify  and  perform. 


Nearly  every  working  person  has  his  eye  on  some  kind  of  a 
managerial  job.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  looked  forward  to  be¬ 
cause  it  usually  means  progress  and  better  compensation.  Common 
observation  tells  us  that  the  man  who  can  successfully  handle 
any  kind  of  an  organized  group  operation  is  the  better-paid  man. 
Also,  that  he  draws  compensation  relative  to  the  size  and  compli¬ 
cations  of  the  business  operation  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  to  be  a  “Manager”  or  “Executive” 
of  some  sort  is  the  natural  ambition  of  nearly  everyone.  Also,  that 
most  everyone  is  likely  to  take  it  for  granted  he  is  qualified  for  the 
responsibility.  However,  this  idea  must  be  immediately  discounted 
to  the  extent  that  very  few  have  ever  given  the  problem  of  being  a 
manager  and  the  duties  of  management  a  moment’s  thought  or 
study  as  distinct  from  the  problem  of  becoming  expert  at  per¬ 
forming  some  kind  of  necessary  daily  duties. 

In  addition,  there  are  always  a  number  of  persons  who  carry 
either  the  title  or  the  responsibility,  or  both,  who  have  never 
realized  the  essential  difference  between  doing  and  managing — who 
have  no  definite  idea  of  what  management  means — and  who  have 
never  prepared  nor  equipped  themselves  for  it. 

The  urge  to  be  a  manager  because  it  gives  authority  (as  a 
“boss”)  and  adds  to  income,  leading  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
ego  and  pocketbook,  is  too  often  founded  on  mere  desire.  The 
question  is  the  same  with  this  as  it  is  in  connection  with  any 
other  form  of  paid  work.  What  special  personal  equipment  is 
offered?  What  has  been  done  in  preparation?  What  evidence  is 
there  that  the  wish  has  any  real  force  or  power?  Has  it  led  to 
constructive  thought,  study,  or  action?  Have  the  duties,  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  purposes  of  management  been  considered  and  de¬ 
fined?  Have  effective  means  of  accomplishment  been  planned? 

The  answer  to  the  problem  can  be  summed  up  in  the  word 
“add.”  The  executive  must  be  a  builder.  If  he  takes  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  problems  of  business  and  the  work  of  other  men, 
the  issue  is  clear-cut.  He  must  add  to  the  situation  that  which 
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does  not  exist  in  the  tvork  of  the  individuals  without  his  author¬ 
ity  and  direction. 

While  the  desire  for  executive  rating  is  undoubtedly  a  force 
pushing  in  the  right  direction,  it  is  not  sufficient  recommendation 
for  executive  responsibility  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  certain 
personal  abilities  and  knowledge  which  add  a  definite  constructive 
value  to  the  results  of  the  business  operation. 

A  long  record  of  experience  suffers  from  a  similar  limitation. 
Some  people  do  not  learn  from  experience.  They  have  it,  but  they 
do  not  make  anything  out  of  it.  The  events  through  which  they 
pass  may  leave  them  with  certain  knowledge  but  no  increase  in 
wisdom.  First-hand  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  business  trans¬ 
actions  or  operations  is  a  powerful  personal  asset  but  is,  of  itself, 
no  indication  of  executive  ability. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  in  business  is  to  assign  too 
much  value  to  experience  and  assume  that,  because  a  man  has  been 
engaged  within  the  limits  of  certain  business  activities  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  has  been  relatively  successful  at  it,  he  has 
automatically  acquired  executive  capacity.  Too  often  it  is  found 
the  man’s  success  has  been  made  possible  only  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  surroundings  in  which  he  worked.  Within  this  orbit 
he  has  been  able  to  function  by  imitation  of  his  superiors  and 
because  of  their  wise  direction.  In  unfamiliar  surroundings  he 
is  unable  to  produce  results. 

Long  experience  is  usually  related  to  a  certain  set  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  develop  with  the  individual,  which  are  well  adapted 
to  him  and  to  which  he  is  able  to  adapt  himself.  It  has  its  great¬ 
est  value  in  safely  conducting  things  as  they  are.  It  often  pro¬ 
vides  a  high  defensive  quality  to  the  routine  conduct  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  not  necessarily  any  constructive  value.  Unfortunately, 
a  long  period  of  routine  experience  has  a  tendency  to  form  mental 
and  personal  habits  which  are  antagonistic  to  the  growth  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity.  For  that  reason,  the  most  important  thing  about 
experience  is  the  attitude  of  the  individual  toward  it — ^how  much 
and  what  kind  of  material  he  has  been  able  to  make  out  of  it  and 
add  to  himself  for  future  use. 
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Any  experienced  businessman  or  financier  will  support  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  is  much  easier  to  raise  a  million  dollars  for  a  sound 
business  purpose  than  it  is  to  find  a  man  or  men  with  the  ability 
to  administer  successfully  its  ramifications  while  it  is  at  work. 

Business  and  credit  records  show  that  the  average  new  business 
will  fail  within  a  few  years  (the  average  life  of  most  businesses 
is  ten  years  or  less),  and  the  specific  reason  for  failure  of  about 
35  per  cent  of  these  is  poor  management. 

No  one  knows  how  many  of  the  other  causes  of  failure,  such  as 
lack  of  adequate  capital,  overextension  of  credit,  and  other  weak¬ 
nesses,  would  have  been  avoided  or  minimized  by  good  manage¬ 
ment.  On  the  very  face  of  it  most  of  these  conditions  would  not 
be  permitted  to  exist. 

There  is  rarely  ever  enough  capital  to  offset  bad  management, 
which  rapidly  dissipates  it  in  every  direction  without  proper  con¬ 
sideration  and  with  no  satisfactory  and  profitable  result.  But  the 
business  world  is  full  of  examples  of  good  management  building  up 
profitable  businesses  with  what  appears  to  be  insufficient  capital. 

Strictly  aside  from  outright  good  or  bad  management,  the  credit 
statistics  do  not  show  the  per  cent  of  inefficient,  purposeless  man¬ 
agements,  just  good  enough  to  get  by — living  by  grace  of  the  fact 
that  better  management  is  difficult  to  obtain  or  not  to  be  had  at 
all  within  the  means  of  the  business — living  on  the  fat  of  their 
business,  showing  slim  profits  in  figures  and  real  losses  in  lack 
of  sound  physical  improvement  and  business  development — ^look¬ 
ing  good  by  a  very  narrow  margin  only  in  an  upward  business 
cycle  with  every  economic  force  working  in  their  favor,  and  at  the 
same  time  rotting  at  their  foundations — taking  the  cream  during 
prosperity  and  letting  the  creditors  worry  during  adversity. 

Eliminate  all  the  individuals  who  have  neither  the  desire  nor 
the  capacity  to  perform  any  work-task  well — those  who  have  no 
real  ambition  nor  urge  for  improvement  beyond  wishing  for  some¬ 
thing  they  are  not  equipped  nor  prepared  to  pay  for  with  personal 
effort  and  ability — all  the  way  up  through  those  who  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  responsibility  and  fail  them  —  those  who  seem  to 
have  all  the  necessary  requirements  but  when  put  to  the  practical 
test  cannot  make  good — and  those  who  acquire  some  kind  of  an 
executive  responsibility  and  hang  on  to  it  without  really  being 
successful  at  it,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  number  of  people 
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remaining  as  possibilities  for  real  executive  responsibility  is  not 
a  large  one.  In  that  very  fact  is  pictured  executive  opportunity. 

The  word  “Management”  represents  a  cycle  of  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  necessary  to  the  successful  completion  of  any  project,  regard¬ 
less  of  its  nature,  size,  or  scope.  While  it  is  a  factor  in  personal 
affairs,  military  and  political  operations,  and  other  spheres  of 
effort,  it  is  presented  here  from  the  standpoint  of  its  relation  to 
an  organized  business  enterprise. 

Management  is  not  a  science,  although  it  is  sometimes  mis¬ 
takenly  referred  to  as  one.  Science  has  to  do  with  the  discovery, 
study,  and  application  of  fixed  laws.  There  are  not  many  fixed 
laws  in  the  business  of  being  an  executive  or  manager. 

Management  is  more  like  an  art.  If  the  word  “art”  seems  to 
be  somewhat  foreign  to  the  subject,  its  application  here  will  be 
easily  understood  if  it  is  realized  the  foundation  of  all  art  is  in 
the  use  of  principles.  Art  is  an  ability  of  performance  acquired 
by  experience,  study,  and  observation,  and  based  upon  sound  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  is  the  combination  of  principles,  elements,  and  technique 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  result  greater  than  their  normal  sum. 

Management  consists  of  the  technique  of  using  established  'prin¬ 
ciples  and  adapting  them  to  special  and  changing  circumstances. 

A  really  good  sales  manager  can  analyze,  organize,  set  up,  and 
supervise  successfully  the  selling  efforts  of  nearly  any  kind  of  a 
business.  In  the  same  manner  an  expert  accountant  or  produc¬ 
tion  or  financial  executive  can  take  hold  of  his  part  of  any  business. 

The  history  of  business  sparkles  with  many  examples  of  men 
with  a  real  fundamental  grasp  of  the  elements  of  business  opera¬ 
tion  who  have  applied  their  talents  to  many  different  businesses. 
There  is  the  financial  executive  or  treasurer  who  has  been  used 
by  substantial  ownership  interests  to  straighten  out  the  affairs 
of  several  corporations,  each  engaged  in  a  different  kind  of  en¬ 
terprise.  There  is  the  general  manager  who  was  put  at  the  head 
of  a  recently  purchased,  more  or  less  unsuccessful  or  unprofitable 
business  to  rebuild  and  re-establish  it.  There  is  the  “business 
fixer”  who  makes  a  specialty  of  taking  charge  of  a  business  or 
a  department  of  a  business  not  functioning  properly  and  straight¬ 
ening  it  out. 
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It  is  true  that  these  are  the  biggest  things  to  be  done,  and  they 
are  done  by  the  most  capable  men  in  their  line.  In  them,  however, 
is  found  the  ultimate  refinement  of  the  attitudes  and  abilities  which 
must  accompany  success  in  managerial  or  executive  work  of  any 
nature,  small  or  large. 

The  nearer  the  man  with  small  authority  can  approach  the 
successful  technique  of  men  of  this  caliber,  the  more  possibility 
there  is  for  him  to  move  toward  larger  opportunities. 

The  increasing  complications  of  economic  life,  the  growth  of  the 
corporate  system,  and  the  centralization  and  development  of  larger 
and  larger  units  of  industrial  and  business  enterprise  have  all 
served  to  make  greater  demands  on  executives  and  business  man¬ 
agement. 

Evidence  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problems  of  management  is 
found  in  the  history  of  consolidations.  One  of  the  principal  occa¬ 
sions  for  consolidation  is  to  establish,  under  the  direction  of 
successful  and  able  management,  business  units  which  have  been 
operated  ineffectively  or  unsuccessfully. 

It  is  also  seen  in  the  expansion  of  the  sources  of  education 
for  management  in  industries  and  business  and  as  part  of  the 
educational  process  of  the  universities. 

A  method  of  answering  this  problem  has  been  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  and  is  finding  a  place  in  the  practice  of  successful  business. 
It  consists  of  selecting  young  men  who  have  not  necessarily  had 
any  previous  experience  in  the  business  in  question  but  have  been 
carefully  chosen  because  of  their  personal  qualities,  intelligence, 
and  educational  background.  These  young  men  are  placed  directly 
in  positions  as  assistants  to,  or  under  the  supervision  of,  experi¬ 
enced  and  capable  executives  through  whom  they  can  acquire  a 
training  in  executive  technique  without  a  long  period  of  internal 
routine  which  has  a  tendency  to  form  habits  antagonistic  to  the 
growth  of  individual  initiative.  This  practice  has  become  par¬ 
ticularly  common  among  the  larger  and  more  successful  business 
corporations  well  known  for  the  high  quality  of  their  manage¬ 
ment  and  whose  future  depends  upon  creating  and  maintaining 
superior  management  ability. 
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The  same  necessity  and  same  line  of  reasoning  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  action  of  experienced  business  owners  and  operators 
who  so  often  find  it  necessary  to  go  outside  their  own  business 
for  executives.  These  new  men,  more  often  than  not,  have  had 
much  less  detailed  experience  in  the  particular  business  than  any 
number  of  employees  with  records  of  many  years  of  service.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  established  for  themselves  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  rating  and  have  demonstrated  an  effective  executive  ability. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  emphasize  that  the  greatest  problem  in 
any  business  is  always  to  find  the  individuals  ivith  the  highly 
valued  commercial  asset  of  executive  ability.  From  here  on  there 
will  be  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  just  what  qualities  are 
considered  an  essential  part  of  this  ability  and  the  principles  of 
action  that  have  been  defined  and  developed  by  experience  and 
practice. 

What  is  popularly  known  as  scientific  management,  or  effi¬ 
ciency,  has  become  part  of  our  American  tradition.  To  the  many 
phases  of  its  development  are  attributed  much  of  economic  prog¬ 
ress  and  certainly  most  of  our  industrial  supremacy. 

Efficiency  has,  of  course,  been  practiced  in  some  degree  by  in¬ 
dividual  managers  with  records  of  successful  performance  for 
many  years.  However,  it  was  not  until  about  thirty  years  ago 
that  the  philosophy  of  efficiency  began  to  find  expression  in  a 
form  that  acquired  general  recognition. 

A  book  was  written  on  the  subject  in  1908  by  Harrington 
Emerson,*  and  three  years  later  The  Tivelve  Principles  of  Effi¬ 
ciency  was  published  in  which  his  doctrine  was  set  forth  as  a 
code  upon  which  rules  of  practice  could  be  based. 

These  twelve  principles  were,  in  brief : 

1.  Clearly  defined  ideals. 

2.  Common  sense. 

3.  Competent  counsel. 

4.  Discipline. 

5.  Fair  dealing. 

6.  Reliable  records. 

7.  Dispatching. 

8.  Standards  and  schedules. 

9.  Standardized  working  conditions. 

10.  Standardized  operations. 

11.  Written  standard  practice. 

12.  Efficiency  rewards. 

*Not  to  be  confused  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  America's  foremost  philosopher  poet. 
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Five  of  these  principles  concern  the  relation  between  employer 
and  employee,  and  seven  refer  to  methods  of  operation,  but  these 
are  all  related  and  interdependent.  Their  appeal  lies  largely  in  the 
combination  of  fundamental  truth  and  clear  specific  recommenda¬ 
tion — precepts  capable  of  actual  demonstration  and  application. 
While  essentially  dir^ted  toward  industrial  operations,  this  work 
of  Emerson’s  had  the  direct  effect  of  stimulating  interest  in  the 
possibilities  of  improved  management.  Today,  in  every  efficient 
business  operation,  these  principles  are  recognized  and  used  in 
some  form. 

Emerson  emphasizes  that  the  instruments  of  efficiency  are  the 
manager  and  type  of  the  business  operating  organization  and  the 
principles  under  which  it  is  conducted  rather  than  any  special 
proportion  of  strength  in  machines,  money,  materials,  or  men. 
The  adoption  of  this  philosophy  creates  channels  through  which 
a  business  organization  can  move  to  its  greatest  advantage  and 
with  the  least  friction.  It  gives  a  business  its  character,  establishes 
the  nature  of  its  internal  and  external  relationships,  and  provides 
a  focus  for  the  thought  and  activity  of  a  group  of  workers. 

The  strength  of  such  a  philosophy  is  in  its  being  a  systematic 
body  of  principles  which  have  a  practical  application.  It  differs 
from  the  specific  or  technical  knowledge  necessary  to  carry  on 
any  particular  form  of  actual  work  in  that  it  goes  beyond  knowl¬ 
edge  into  the  fundamental  laws  and  represents  the  wisdom  of 
these  relationships. 

Out  of  each  of  five  fundamentals  and  their  interrelationships 
spring  the  innumerable  complications  and  refinements  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  operation.  The  ultimate  form  and  character  of  the  business 
reflects  their  development.  In  them  there  is  also  an  indication  of 
the  nature  and  requirements  of  management. 

A  Plan  and  an  Ideal 

The  plan  is  the  foundation  and  the  beginning.  It  is  the  principle 
of  an  individual  who  knows  just  what  he  wants  to  do,  why  it  should 
be  done,  how  it  can  best  be  done,  and  the  benefits  to  be  attained  by 
doing  it  well  applied  to  a  complex  business.  It  involves  a  mental 
image  of  the  necessary  combination  of  business  elements,  their  best 
use  and  highest  purpose. 
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An  Equipment  of  Money,  Plant,  and  Machines 

Physical  properties,  instruments,  and  material  must  be  assembled 
for  the  productive  use  of  individual  workers.  Either  as  things  used 
or  as  things  made,  these  are  the  tangible  elements  of  business. 

An  Organization  to  Perform 

Hiring  a  number  of  men  does  not  make  an  organization  any  more 
than  a  carload  of  bricks  makes  a  building.  The  individuals  must  be 
related  to  the  work  to  be  done,  the  material  to  be  used,  the  plan  of 
the  business,  and  one  another.  A  business  is  man  multiplied,  sup¬ 
plied  with  tools,  and  directed  in  an  organized  effort. 

Efficiont  Methods  of  Performance 

Experience  and  analysis  combine  to  determine  the  routines  and 
the  controls  necessary  for  individuals  to  use  the  equipment  and 
handle  the  transactions  of  the  business  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
best  performance  is  standardized  for  the  development  of  the  many. 
Accomplishment  is  assisted,  while  waste  and  loss  is  prevented. 

Leadership  to  Attain  and  Maintain  the  Plan  and  Ideal 

The  force  that  energizes,  directs,  and  harmonizes  is  called  leader¬ 
ship.  It  lines  up  all  other  forces  to  pull  in  one  direction.  People  do 
not  become  an  organization  without  it.  It  is  needed  in  many  places, 
from  top  to  bottom,  not  only  at  the  top. 

Physical  properties,  including  money,  are  incidentals.  They  lie 
idle  and  nonproductive  until  a  man  of  ability  comes  along  with  a 
sound  plan  for  their  use  and  puts  it  into  effect.  Then  the  equipment 
and  the  people  who  use  it  take  on  a  new  purpose  and  this  combina¬ 
tion  creates  a  new  value. 

The  business  of  management  may  be  defined  as  the  selection, 
assignment,  and  organization  of  individuals  for  the  profitable  and 
successful  use  of  materials,  plants,  and  money. 

The  importance  of  the  selection,  assignment,  and  organization 
of  individuals  to  success  in  management  should  be  fairly  obvious. 
Without  them  either  nothing  material  moves  or  it  moves  without 
direction,  limit,  or  control.  Back  of  every  machine  stands  some  man 
to  design  and  to  run  it.  Back  of  every  service  is  personal  contact 
or  personal  control. 
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Business  problems  are  always  problems  of  people — the  people  in 
the  business  and  the  people  with  whom  business  is  done.  It  is  the 
quality  of  the  individual  in  the  business  which  measures  the  quality 
of  the  business  itself.  He,  multiplied,  is  the  bu^pess.  It  is  as  much 
a  routine  part  of  good  business  management  to  continuously  value 
and  revalue  the  individual  as  it  is  to  inventory  the  plant  and  keep 
track  of  goods  on  hand.  If  this  is  not  done  as  a  matter  of  policy 
and  practice,  emergencies  force  it. 

Every  time  something  goes  wrong,  some  man  failed.  He  did  not 
think  or  think  right,  did  not  act  or  act  right.  Every  problem  facing 
the  business  raises  the  question — where  can  a  man  be  found  to  meet 
this  situation?  All  final  issues  in  business  are  settled  by  people. 
Therefore,  all  business  problems  become  personal  problems.  The 
right  man  on  the  right  job,  thinking  right  and  doing  something 
about  it,  is  the  answer  to  the  prayer  of  all  managers. 

An  employee  never  seems  to  realize  that,  as  a  practical  fact, 
either  management  or  business  circumstance,  or  both,  are  inevitably 
and  continuously  placing  a  yardstick  down  his  back.  He  drifts  and 
then  wonders  why  he  was  not  chosen,  little  realizing  he  has  been 
carefully  measured  on  repeated  occasions  and  each  time  found 
wanting.  The  business  grew  but  he  did  not.  The  problem  was  there 
but  nothing  he  did  indicated  his  capacity  to  meet  it. 

It  is  by  what  he  does  now  in  connection  with  his  present  respon¬ 
sibilities  that  he  is  judged — not  by  what  he  intends  to  do  when  he 
gets  the  opportunity. 

Right  or  wrong  doing  is  rarely  the  issue.  It  is  the  measurement 
of  the  individual’s  innate  capacity  for  a  specific  job,  his  fitness  or 
unfitness,  his  ability  to  think  and  do  for  the  business  that  is  the 
issue. 

Every  business  is  a  one-man  business  to  the  extent  that  the 
manager  must  find  others  to  do  for  him  what  he  cannot  do,  as  he 
would  do  it,  or  better,  if  possible.  His  performance  and  authority 
is  always  delegated  to  others.  The  business  prospers  or  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  efficiency  in  getting  people  to  do  their  particular  jobs  as 
well  as  he  would  do  them  himself. 

The  management  problem  in  every  business  and  in  every  part 
of  every  business  is  a  struggle  to  find  someone  who  will  understand 
and  carry  out  and  pass  on  to  others  the  intentions,  objectives,  and 
policies  of  that  management. 
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And  one  of  the  greatest  problems  is  to  maintain,  from  top  to 
bottom,  throughout  a  large  organization  the  same  relative  effective¬ 
ness.  Efficiency,  policies,  and  principles  must  not  become  diluted 
and  weakened  as  they  travel  down  and  out  to  the  margins  of  the 
business.  The  force  must  not  be  lost  as  it  flows  through  hundreds 
of  people  to  the  minor  jobs. 

The  only  answer  and  the  only  defense  is  in  the  efforts  of  a  care¬ 
fully  selected,  job-centered,  business-centered  group  of  individuals. 

There  are  two  parts  to  the  work  of  management — usually 
described  by  the  words  “administrator”  and  “executive.”  Many 
people  confuse  these  terms  and  apply  the  word  executive  to  any 
and  all  responsible  business  positions.  The  administrator  directs 
the  conduct  of  the  business  and  the  executive  carries  the  business 
operations  into  effect. 

The  administrator  deals  primarily  with  the  co-ordination  of  the 
people  in  the  business,  their  internal  and  external  relationships, 
and  the  development  of  sound  policies.  He  is  most  concerned  with 
what  to  do  and  why  it  should  be  done. 

The  administrative  function  is  the  creative,  policy-making,  and 
planning  side  of  the  business.  To  administer  is  “to  direct  the  intro¬ 
duction  of.” 

The  executive  is  responsible  for  operation  and  performance.  He 
completes  and  enforces.  His  major  responsibility  is  in  getting  re¬ 
quired  performance  and  the  actual  completion  of  tasks.  He  carries 
the  burden  of  getting  things  done,  of  work  to  be  performed  by 
others,  and  how  it  is  done.  For  this  reason  he  is  usually  close  to 
action. 

The  executive  function  is  that  of  performance.  To  execute  means 
to  carry  into  effect. 

The  able  executive  is  skillful  and  active  in  producing  results 
according  to  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  administrator. 

As  a  practical  matter,  nearly  all  administrative  and  executive 
work  combines  both  elements  in  some  degree.  Management  of 
either  type  is  further  supported  by  a  necessary  staff  of  functional 
and  department  managers,  technical  specialists,  consultants,  and 
others  who  may  or  may  not  have  any  part  of  the  executive  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  burden. 
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The  division  of  responsibility  differs  with  the  nature  of  the 
business  and  the  individuals  composing  it.  The  corporate  struc¬ 
tures,  the  products,  and  the  plants  of  business  may  be  generally 
alike,  but  their  operating  setups  will  vary  according  to  their  re¬ 
sponsible  people.  Often  this  has  little  relation  to  title.  It  may 
follow  the  fundamental  principle  that  authority  usually  falls  into 
the  hands  of  those  best  equipped  to  use  it. 

The  administrator  is  concerned  with  the  nature  of  his  executives. 
The  executive  must  depend  upon  the  performance  of  his  staff  for 
his  own  business  rating.  In  both  cases,  hoivever,  it  is  the  business 
ideals  and  standards  of  the  individual  in  the  superior  position 
which  controls  the  nature  and  the  efficiency  of  each  succeeding 
downward  step  of  authority  and  performance. 

Many  people  think  managing  is  a  knack,  that  one  must  be  born 
with  it,  or  that  ability  is  so  limited  that  any  display  of  success  is 
immediately  distinguished  as  business  genius.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Some  people,  it  is  true,  are  gifted  with  an  apparent  innate  under¬ 
standing  of  the  requirements  of  this  work,  but  many  thousands 
more  have  been  successful  at  it  by  learning  how  to  do  it  just  as  any 
other  job  is  learned. 

There  are  certain  business  and  personal  qualities  necessary  for 
proficiency.  And  it  is  an  interesting  and  useful  observation  that 
those  who  succeed  at  management  have  displayed  many  common 
qualities.  There  are  apparently  some  so  important  that  any  con¬ 
siderable  lack  of  variation  in  them  seriously  affects  results.  While 
every  human  attribute  is  a  factor  and  all  good  personal  qualities 
are  desirable,  they  are  not  necessarily  controlling. 

For  this  very  reason  the  analysis  of  managerial  requirements 
has  resulted  in  considerable  confusion.  Every  human  trait  and 
peculiarity,  both  mental  and  physical,  is  too  often  considered  and 
examined.  Most  of  these  can  be  eliminated  if  it  is  assumed  the 
candidate  for  management  is  a  normal,  healthy,  intelligent,  ambi¬ 
tious,  honest  individual  of  real  ability  and  with  a  reasonably  good 
personality,  supported  by  necessary  knowledge  and  experience  and 
a  willingness  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  advance  himself  in  the 
business  of  assuming  executive  responsibility. 
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It  has  been  expressed  as  necesary  to  have  “the  ability  to  impress 
others  as  having  self-confidence,  skill  in  planning  and  organizing 
routine,  general  business  judgment,  aggressiveness,  foresight, 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  present  job,  skill  in  placing  and 
developing  subordinates,  success  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  asso¬ 
ciates  in  their  work,  willingness  to  accept  responsibility,  ability  to 
carry  it,  speed  and  soundness  in  reaching  decisions.” 

Various  authorities  have  considered  it  necessary  for  a  manager 
to  be — mature  (mentally) — resourceful — ^alert — progressive — ana¬ 
lytical — imaginative — sincere — decisive — firm — observant — force¬ 
ful — co-operative — sensible — constructive — thorough — confident — 
courageous — understanding — friendly — balanced;  and,  in  addition 
to  these  qualities,  to  have  the  ability  to — use  good  judgment — size 
up  subordinates — instruct — supervise — direct — organize — choose 
an  objective — make  money — serve — stand  pressure — use  princi¬ 
ples — and  think  objectively. 

The  real  value  of  each  of  these  qualities  and  abilities  can  be 
understood  with  a  moment’s  thought.  What  does  each  mean — what 
is  the  evidence  of  its  presence  or  use — why  is  it  desirable,  and  how 
is  it  useful  in  the  business  of  management? 

Personal  factors  are  generally  rated  the  most  important  part  of 
executive  capacity.  Some  people  are  constitutionally  unfit  either  to 
supervise  others  or  to  accept  responsibility.  They  cannot  react 
properly  to  it.  They  are  unable  to  acquire  or  understand  the  execu¬ 
tive  viewpoint.  Others  have  a  natural  fitness  for  it. 

If  people  and  what  they  do  are  the  principal  problem  of  business, 
then  it  naturally  follows  that  the  kind  of  person  and  what  he  does 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  management. 


There  is  the  widest  use  and  greatest  need  for  the  following  spe¬ 
cific  personal  qualities  and  abilities  in  the  business  of  management, 
and,  in  reviewing  these,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  where  they 
exist  in  useful  and  generous  proportion  other  needed  qualities  and 
abilities  are  inevitably  present. 

First — An  interest  in  and  understanding  of  people. 

To  conduct  a  business  organization  properly  requires  compre¬ 
hension  of  personal  motives  and  relationships. 
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A  manager  must  realize  he  is  not  going  to  do  the  job  alone  and 
so  he  must  be  able  to  value,  control,  and  develop  the  important 
element  of  performance  represented  by  the  people  in  the  business. 
His  own  success  and  that  of  the  business  depends  upon  what  they 
do  and  how  they  do  it.  To  get  the  job  done  requires  general  co¬ 
operation  in  the  form  of  a  disciplined  working  partnership. 

A  business  is  also  a  social  structure.  It  contains  as  many  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  social  problems  as  it  does  economic  and  monetary 
problems.  All  employees  need  the  interest  and  recognition  of  man¬ 
agement,  not  only  as  a  vital  part  of  the  business  operation  but  as 
human  beings  who  have  feelings  and  sentiments  not  controlled  by 
logic. 

No  matter  how  carefully  the  plans  and  policies  are  prepared, 
their  application  is  limited  by  the  reaction  of  the  individual.  An 
allowance  must  be  made  for  a  necessary  element  of  efficiency  ap¬ 
pearing  entirely  different  to  the  worker.  This  possibility  is  mag¬ 
nified  by  hasty  opinions  and  decisions,  and  diminished  by  careful 
listening,  interest,  and  understanding.  Information  and  instruction 
level  out  differences  of  opinion  and  encourage  all  to  become  worthy 
participants  in  the  business  arrangement.  Efficiency,  to  he  ex¬ 
pected,  should  also  be  taught. 

The  final  problem  in  business  operation  is  the  personal  behavior, 
attitudes,  sentiments,  and  relationships  of  the  working  people  to 
each  other,  the  business,  and  the  public.  This  really  measures  the 
extent  of  co-operation.  It  also  controls  the  kind  of  people  who  come 
into  the  business,  how  long  they  stay,  and  the  general  organization, 
stability,  and  effectiveness. 

The  type  of  executive  who  issues  orders  without  explanation, 
commanding  execution  from  a  scared-to-death  staff,  and  the  type 
who  strong-arms  his  way  to  results  without  consideration  of  the 
workers  is  being  less  frequently  placed  in  positions  of  ultimate 
responsibility. 

Second — A  necessary  personal  strength. 

Consideration  and  understanding  of  individual  and  staff  prob¬ 
lems  must  go  hand-in-hand  with  a  willingness  to  assume  authority 
and  meet  issues  when  necessary.  There  can  be  no  successful  co¬ 
operation  without  both  leadership  and  discipline.  There  must  be 
strength  in  the  determination  to  do  things  and  get  things  done. 
There  must  be  courage  to  meet  whatever  personal  and  business 
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emergencies  arise.  There  must  be  stability  to  stand  the  pressure  of 
people  and  circumstances  which  are  increasingly  attempting  to 
push  or  lead  a  man  in  authority  away  from  sound  fundamental 
principles  and  practices. 

People  who  by  nature  dominate  others  are  often  looked  upon  as 
natural  executives  and  as  possessing  great  personal  strength.  They 
work  well  when  their  real  ability  matches  their  egotism  and  in 
especially  favorable  circumstances.  They  are  usually  very  weak  on 
two  counts.  They  depend  upon  an  ability  to  get  their  way  with 
other  people.  Getting  their  way  tends  to  become  too  much  of  their 
business  and  too  often  it  is  not  the  right  way.  Also,  these  per¬ 
sonalities  rarely  last  because  they  build  up  so  many  antagonisms 
as  they  go  along  that,  with  their  mistakes,  the  negative  forces 
sooner  or  later  accumulate  to  the  point  of  destruction. 

The  best  executive  personality  should  be  strong  but  genial ;  not 
so  strong,  however,  that  workers  would  be  afraid,  and  not  so  genial 
that  they  would  expect  slackness  or  any  other  business  weakness 
to  be  overlooked. 

Third — Initiative  or  the  will  to  action. 

Initiative  is  the  energy  and  capacity  to  get  into  action  without 
being  told.  To  be  fruitful  it  must  be  the  right  action.  It  requires 
getting  into  action — doing — and  being  right. 

The  greatest  struggle  in  life  and  in  business  is  to  overcome  the 
inertia  common  to  most  individuals  who  would  rather  talk  about 
yesterday  than  do  anything  today.  The  man  who  wants  to  be  a 
manager  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  first  driving  himself  and 
then  driving  others  into  action. 

Fourth — Use  of  common  sense  or  good  judgment. 

Many  people  are  grown  up  physically  but  not  mentally.  There 
may  be  instability,  a  running  to  extremes  of  thought,  emotion, 
or  action.  This  can  manifest  itself  in  violent  likes  or  dislikes,  ex¬ 
tremes  of  friendliness  or  antagonism  toward  business  associates 
and  subordinates,  anxiety  for  action  without  proper  counsel  or 
consideration,  and  ill-founded  but  immovably  fixed  opinions.  Ma¬ 
turity  usually  clings  to  a  middle  ground,  realizing  from  experience 
that  extremes  are  inevitably  wrong.  Persons  are  not  born  with 
good  judgment — it  is  an  acquired  trait,  the  result  of  proper  inter¬ 
pretation  of  experience.  A  well-balanced  man  has  looked  carefully 
at  life  and  business  and  learned  what  it  had  to  teach. 
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Fifth — An  inquiring  mind. 

Executive  work  consists  of  analyzing  business  and  personal 
problems  and  making  necessary  decisions.  This  is  largely  a  mental 
job.  Workers  see  the  action  and  not  the  preparation  for  it  because 
the  action  is  public  and  the  thinking  is  private.  They  rarely,  if 
ever,  realize  the  hours,  or  weeks,  or  months  of  careful  considera¬ 
tion  and  examination  that  precedes  a  new  procedure  or  other  busi¬ 
ness  change.  The  public  action  is  strong  and  decisive  because  the 
mental  processes  and  inquiries  preliminary  to  it  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  to  a  thoroughly  established  and  firm  conclusion.  As  a  result 
the  worker  may  share  the  common  misconception  that  the  principal 
duty  of  an  executive  is  to  give  orders.  Order-giving  is  a  very  small 
part  of  his  work,  and  it  would  be  entirely  ineffective  if  it  were  not 
for  the  in-between-time  application  to  the  problems  of  the  business. 

The  industry  of  an  executive  is  as  large  a  percentage  of  “input” 
as  it  is  “output.”  A  great  deal  of  attention  is  usually  paid  to  the 
work  he  does  which  shows  in  action,  but  not  so  much  notice  is  given 
the  working  time  spent  in  reviewing  or  receiving  information,  in 
examining  reports,  having  interviews,  conferences,  and  giving 
attention  to  the  advice  and  recommendations  of  others  in  and  out  of 
the  business. 

The  competent  man  is  never  satisfied.  He  is  seeking  the  right 
perspective,  the  best  answer,  and  the  best  method.  He  is  always 
looking  for  improvement  and  trying  to  find  out  how  much  better 
each  job  or  the  whole  job  can  be  done.  There  are  business  problems 
to  be  determined,  analyzed,  and  defined ;  answers  to  fit  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  must  be  prepared ;  tasks  to  be  delegated ;  people  studied 
so  they  can  be  assigned  tasks  within  their  capacity;  ways  and 
means  found  for  getting  things  done;  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  necessity  for  results  from  a  complicated  economic  and  personal 
mechanism. 

Every  part  of  management  work  requires  continuous  investiga¬ 
tion  and  analysis.  First,  to  find  out  the  difference  between  what 
circumstances  and  people  seem  to  be  and  are;  second,  to  arrive  at 
the  best  apparent  conclusion;  and,  third,  to  determine  things 
planned  and  put  into  operation  are  proven  right  in  the  doing. 

Sixth — An  understanding  of  business  procedures,  purposes,  and 
relationships. 

This  involves  a  comprehension  of  what  they  mean  rather  than 
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merely  what  they  are.  It  is  a  step  beyond  both  experience  and 
knowledge  and  is  acquired  by  thinking  about  what  is  being  done 
by  individuals,  the  component  parts  of  the  business,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole.  All  internal  and  external  relationships  and  all  the 
activities  involved  in  attaining  a  definite  objective  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  understood  as  part  of  the  one  process. 

Seventh — Thinking  objectively. 

When  a  house  is  built  a  certain  structure  is  held  in  mind.  Plans 
are  prepared,  and  specifications  for  materials  are  written.  There  is 
a  deliberate  intention  to  put  down  in  definite  form  what  is  needed 
to  complete  a  certain  kind  of  a  house.  That  is  an  objective  proc¬ 
ess — everything  done  is  related  in  the  mind  to  a  specific  object 
outside  of  the  mind  itself. 

In  business  the  manager  must  apply  the  same  practice  to  the 
business  itself  and  the  individuals  in  it.  The  thing  to  be  done  is 
visualized  in  all  its  details.  Mental  mechanical  drawings  are  made, 
mental  pictures  of  what  is  intended  to  be  done  and  how  it  will  be 
accomplished.  There  is  a  preview  in  the  head  of  what  happens 
later.  Everything  is  related  to  the  final  purpose  and  is  assigned  a 
true  value  in  that  relationship.  This  is  usually  accomplished  with 
little  difficulty  where  materials  and  tools  and  mechanical  equipment 
are  concerned  and  not  so  easily  with  persons.  Yet  individuals  must 
also  be  measured  and  valued  according  to  the  necessity  of  both  the 
circumstance  and  the  business.  They  must  fit  the  objective  as  well 
as  the  materials. 

Eighth — Thinking  grounded  in  general  principles  and  funda¬ 
mental  laws. 

The  greatest  advantage  anyone  can  take  for  himself  is  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  principles.  Born  out  of  the  sweat  and  labor 
and  experience  of  other  men  they  have  been  proven  again  and 
again  in  the  fires  of  actual  use.  To  know  them  and  use  them  is  just 
a  short  cut  to  experience.  What  unnumbered  men  learned  as  a 
result  of  struggles  with  their  own  mistakes  can  serve  anyone  to¬ 
day  and  tomorrow. 

Strangely  enough,  the  best  principles  seem  to  come  from  the 
highest  sources.  The  most  successful  industrial  manager  passes  on 
to  others  the  material  he  has  chopped  out  of  his  life’s  experience 
that  has  been  most  useful  to  him  as  he  went  along.  The  average 
person  thinks  he  developed  the  principle  because  he  was  big  and 
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successful.  The  opposite  is  true.  He  became  big  and  successful 
because  he  could  develop  and  use  principles. 

Any  study  of  the  operations  of  successful  commercial,  industrial, 
or  financial  managers  only  serves  to  emphasize  this  characteristic. 
Problems  which  confront  them  look  large  to  other  people  but  not  to 
them.  Each  problem  and  each  decision  is  solved  with  reference  to 
the  fundamental  principles  they  involve.  The  multiple  and  varying 
surface  details  and  manifestations  which  confuse  the  average  man 
receive  little  regard. 

Most  people  tend  to  complicate  the  things  they  do  instead  of 
simplify  them.  Their  mental  processes  are  clogged,  distorted,  or 
destroyed  by  consideration  of  everjd;hing  but  the  “central  fact.”  To 
locate  this  requires  stopping  and  looking  for  it.  It  is  easier  to 
multiply  facts  and  reasons.  The  more  of  these  there  are,  the  more 
caution  should  be  used.  Number  may  indicate  ingenuity  rather 
than  intelligence.  One  good  fundamental  reason  is  probably  a  com¬ 
plete  and  clear  answer.  Once  discovered,  all  other  details  fall  into 
proper  place  and  value. 

“Simple  thinking”  is  one  of  the  most  useful  tools  of  management. 
It  arises  from  the  use  of  principles  that  have  been  organized  and 
formulated  from  experience  and  which  have  worked  constructively 
and  stood  the  test  of  time. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  develop  useful  principles  from  observa¬ 
tion  and  study  of  daily  experience.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  use 
the  ready-made  experience  of  men  who  had  bigger  and  better  op¬ 
portunities  to  draw  from. 

From  either  source,  principles  of  any  kind  are  as  useful  in  the 
handling  of  small  responsibilities  as  they  are  in  large.  What  is  more 
important,  their  use  is  the  best  training  and  demonstration  of  a 
capacity  for  both  understanding  and  progress. 
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o^ecorutin^  PREVIEWS 

•  J.  L.  Bessems,  Editor 

Managers  who  buy  floor  cov¬ 
erings  are  watching  current  developments  in  this  field  with  keen 
interest.  From  a  style  angle  there  are  important  trends.  Reports 
are  that  twist-weave  and  pebble-surfaced  carpeting  are  leading 
plain  broadloom  in  popularity  by  a  wide  margin,  in  commercial 
as  well  as  residential  installations.  A  new  trend  is  to  sculptured 
effects  on  broadloom,  with  modernized  leaf  and  floral  designs 
worked  out  in  the  weave.  In  solid  colors  the  trend  to  lighter  shades 
is  definitely  established. 

CARPET  WOOLS 

The  carpet-wool  situation  is  unsettled  and  should  be  watched 
closely  by  those  managers  who  are  likely  to  require  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  floor  coverings.  Domestic  wools,  it  seems,  are  not  suitable 
for  carpets  and  rugs.  Due  to  our  climate  and  the  breed  of  sheep 
raised  on  this  continent,  the  wools  are  far  too  soft  and  fine  to  with¬ 
stand  the  wear  required  of  floor-covering  yarns.  Disturbances  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  have  cut  off  the  supply  of  foreign  wool. 
The  supply  from  China  is  shut  off ;  that  from  India,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa  is  shut  off  by  British  embargo ; 
other  sources  of  supply  are  controlled  by  the  French  government. 
South  American  wool,  like  our  own,  is  largely  too  fine  and  must 
have  coarser  wool  blended  with  it.  It  is  reported  that  manufac¬ 
turers  in  this  country  have  only  a  few  months’  supply  of  wool 
ahead. 

There  has  been  hope  that  the  embargo  might  be  eased,  although, 
in  view  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  in  Parliament  on  January  31 
in  which  he  stated,  “Britain  will  purchase  all  the  Empire’s  wool 
until  one  year  after  the  war  ends,”  not  a  great  deal  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  However,  in  spite  of  embargoes,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  leakage,  and  one  of  the  largest  American  carpet  manufacturers 
recently  announced,  “There  is,  as  yet,  no  indication  that  we  shall 
be  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  of  our  raw  materials.” 
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The  price  of  wool  has  advanced  considerably  since  the  war  be¬ 
gan,  but  this  advance  has  been  reflected  only  in  part  in  the  present 
prices  of  carpets  and  rugs. 

In  view  of  this  situation  it  is  signiflcant  that  leading  carpet 
manufacturers  have  been  experimenting  with  rayon  as  a  substitute 
for  wool,  and  several  of  them  put  rugs  of  mixed  rayon  and  wool 
on  the  market  in  January  for  which  they  claim  excellent  wearing 
qualities.  It  is  too  early,  of  course,  to  tell  whether  or  not  these 
claims  will  be  substantiated,  but  it  is  certainly  something  to  watch. 

1940  FURNITURE  TRENDS 

The  January  furniture  markets  failed  to  show  any  important 
new  style  trends.  The  style  picture  remained  practically  the  same 
as  six  months  ago,  with  late  Eighteenth  Century  (Sheraton,  Hep- 
plewhite,  Adam,  etc.)  and  Modern  leading  in  popularity,  followed 
by  simplified  French  designs. 

There  is  continuation  of  the  trend,  pointed  out  previously  in  this 
department,  which  is  bringing  period  and  Modern  furniture  closer 
together.  As  one  style  authority  expresses  it,  “The  overlapping  of 
modern  and  period  thinking  is  making  an  absolute  demarcation 
between  the  two  no  longer  tenable,  so  that  simultaneously  we  are 


Styled  for  American 
tastes,  many  of  the  neiv 
French  pieces  have  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated  the 
fussy  details  of  the  past 
and  replaced  elaborate 
curves  with  smooth,  flow¬ 
ing  lines  and  touches  of 
restrained  carving.  The 
desk  illustrated  is  of 
fruitivood  and  has  grill- 
work  cabinets. 

(Photograph,  Mbrchandise  Mart) 
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This  modern  dresser  of 
tivo-toned  mahogany  has 
recessed  draiver  pulls, 
eliminating  hardivare. 
The  six  drawers  are  di¬ 
vided  for  the  feminine 
and  masculine  sides  of 
the  family.  The  mirror 
is  chrome  trimmed. 

(Photograph,  Merchandise  Mart) 


witnessing  the  modernizing  of  periods  and  the  periodizing  of  mod¬ 
ern.”  Much  of  the  excess  ornament  is  being  eliminated  on  the  tra¬ 
ditional  pieces,  while  contemporary  furniture  is  losing  its  boxlike 
character  and  taking  on  a  new  gracefulness,  becoming  a  stream¬ 
lined  version  of  period  styles. 

Modern  architecture  and  furnishings  predominate  in  newly  con¬ 
structed  hotels  and  furnished-apartment  buildings.  Miami  Beach, 
for  example,  where  there  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  new 
hotel  building  in  the  last  year,  has  been  described  as  the  “Town 
of  Tomorrow”  because  of  the  dominance  of  the  modern  style. 

In  case  pieces,  a  survey  of  dining-room  and  bedroom  furniture 
in  all  principal  markets  showed  that  35.2  per  cent  were  mahogany 
and  32.4  per  cent  walnut — little  change  from  a  similar  survey  made 
six  months  ago.  Light  woods  and  semibleached  finishes  are  also 
popular,  and  combinations  of  light  and  dark  woods  are  shown. 
There  is  frequently  an  absence  of  hardware  or  pulls  on  pieces 
which  depend  solely  upon  form  for  their  beauty. 

Chairs  having  narrow  wood  frames  with  the  wood  outlining  the 
arm  and  back  are  being  featured  in  an  attempt  to  get  away  from 
full  upholstered  arms  which  soil  easily  with  repeated  use.  There 
is  extensive  use  of  leather  and  leatherette  as  an  upholstery  covering. 
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WHAT  WITH  WHAT 

What  goes  with  what,  whether  to  use  plain  or  patterned  back¬ 
grounds,  how  to  combine  patterns  —  these  are  problems  which 
bother  the  building  manager  when  he  has  to  select  wallpaper  and 
floor  coverings  for  apartments,  hallways,  and  lobbies.  And  when 
the  selection  of  draperies  and  furniture  is  added  to  his  problem, 
he  is  likely  to  be  all  at  sea. 

A  great  deal  of  pattern  in  a  room  makes  it  uneasy,  restless.  It 
seems  to  cry  for  restful  areas  of  unbroken  color.  All  plain  sur¬ 
faces,  however,  make  the  room  monotonous  and  uninteresting.  The 
most  successful  room  is  the  one  which  balances  pattern  with  a 
generous  amount  of  plain  surface. 

Patterned  wallpaper  makes  a  room  gayer  in  appearance,  but 
also  more  restless  in  effect.  Many  wallpapers  fatigue  the  eye 
if  one  is  constantly  forced  to  look  at  them.  Therefore,  wallpapers 
in  pale  or  neutral  colors,  monotones,  and  patterns  showing  a  large 
area  of  background  are  most  satisfactory  for  bedrooms  and  living 
rooms.  Wallpapers  which  have  striking  patterns  may  be  used  in 
entrance  lobbies  and  corridors. 

Combining  patterns  is  something  that  needs  careful  handling — 
it  takes  rare  talent  to  use  figured  wallpaper,  floor  covering,  and 
fabrics  in  a  room  and  have  the  result  harmonious  and  restful.  If 
the  manager  has  not  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  of  a  good  deco¬ 
rator,  he  had  best  play  safe  and  use  only  one  prone  meed  pattern. 
When  two  patterns  are  used  for  fairly  large  surfaces,  they  should 
be  of  different  types,  and  one  should  definitely  dominate  the  other. 
Geometries,  plaids,  and  stripes  may  be  used  with  florals  and  scenic 
patterns  if  the  amounts  are  well  distributed  and  there  are  some 
plain  or  solid-colored  surfaces.  For  example,  in  a  room  with  a 
plain  floor  covering  and  a  boldly  figured  wallpaper,  draperies  may 
be  of  striped  material.  For  stairways  or  corridors  there  may  be 
a  large-figured  paper  above  a  plain  dado  and  striped  carpeting.  A 
wallpaper  sprinkled  with  not-too-prominent  dots  or  having  a  diag¬ 
onal  pattern  may  be  used  with  a  carpet  having  a  rather  large  leaf 
design.  Many  textiles  achieve  pattern  through  texture  contrasts; 
they  are  more  interesting  than  plain  materials,  yet  may  be  used 
with  pattern. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Goldfeld,  Abraham.  THE  DIARY  OF  A  HOUSING  MANAGER. 

Chicago,  National  Association  of  Housing  Officials,  1938,  115  pp., 

$1.00. 

The  trials,  tribulations,  and  triumphs  of  one  charged  with  the 
responsibilities  of  managing  a  large  low-cost  housing  project  are 
recited  in  day-by-day  entries  in  The  Diary  of  a  Housing  Manager, 
Abraham  Goldfeld’s  contribution  to  the  literature  of  real  estate 
management,  published  under  the  supervision  of  the  Public  Ad¬ 
ministration  Service  of  the  National  Association  of  Housing 
Officials. 

The  author  divides  his  115-page  paper-covered  treatise  into  three 
parts:  “The  Beginning  of  Lavanburg  Homes,”  “The  Diary,  1927- 
1930,”  and  “Summary  of  Activities  during  the  Period  1931-1937.” 
Making  no  pretense  of  literary  style,  the  Diary  gives  splendid  in¬ 
sight  into  management  problems  of  low-cost  housing. 

The  impetus  and  financial  support  for  Lavanburg  Homes  was 
given  by  Fred  L.  Lavanburg,  a  New  York  industrialist  and  phi¬ 
lanthropist,  in  the  hope  that  his  action  would  stimulate  similar 
movements  by  private  individuals  and  municipalities.  Mr.  Lavan- 
burg’s  object  was  to  provide  adequate  low-cost  housing  for  men 
and  women  of  the  low  income  groups. 

Situated  in  one  of  the  worst  slum  districts  in  the  country — 
New  York’s  East  Side — Lavanburg  Homes  was  presented  with 
every  conceivable  tenant  problem,  from  vandalism  to  habits  of 
filth  and  ignorance  and  nonpayment  of  rent.  A  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  was  made  before  each  tenant  was  accepted.  Slowly,  with 
constant  supervision,  better  living  habits  began  to  manifest  them¬ 
selves.  The  organization  of  Fathers’  and  Mothers’  Clubs,  recrea¬ 
tional  activities,  boys  acting  as  “commissioners,”  and  similar  far¬ 
sighted  projects,  instigated  by  the  tenants  but  encouraged  by  the 
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managements,  were  instrumental  to  a  large  extent  in  making  the 
project  successful. 

Lavanburg  Homes  is  a  six-story  “walk-up,”  containing  113 
apartments.  The  tenancy,  due  to  neighborhood  trends,  is  largely 
Jewish.  From  the  start,  only  families  with  children  have  been 
accepted  as  tenants.  Self-regulation  by  the  tenants  through  a 
“Tenants’  Council”  has  proved  a  complete  success.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  project  did  not  live  up  to  the  hope  of  its  founder 
that  it  would  prove  the  stimulus  for  general  neighborhood  im¬ 
provement. 

The  author’s  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  his  work,  his 
solutions  of  a  multitude  of  manager-tenant  relation  problems,  his 
statistics  on  the  occupations  and  incomes  of  his  tenants,  all  in¬ 
dicate  an  intelligent  approach  to  a  difficult  piece  of  work. 

Aubrey  Maddock,  c.p.m.,  m.a.i. 

Hartford,  Connecticut 


Appraisal  Committee,  Chicago  Mortgage  Bankers  Association. 
APARTMENT  OPERATING  COST  DATA.  Chicago,  Chicago 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  1938,  14  pp.,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  concise  compilation  of  operating  costs  in  Chicago  for 
average  modern,  three-story-and-basement,  walk-up,  nonfireproof, 
ordinary  brick-and-wood-joist  constructed,  unfurnished  apartment 
buildings  of  twelve  apartments  or  larger,  about  ten  years  old. 

The  following  items  of  expense  are  discussed  in  the  publication : 
taxes,  insurance,  janitor,  fuel,  electricity,  water,  gas,  scavenger, 
interior  decorating  and  shades,  painting  (exterior),  exterminat¬ 
ing,  refrigeration  maintenance,  repairs  and  replacement,  hard¬ 
ware  and  supplies,  miscellaneous,  and  management.  Also  included 
are  a  typical  floor  plan  and  detailed  cost  charts  of  water  service 
and  decoration. 

An  average-unit  factor  of  cost  of  each  expense  item  based  upon 
Chicago  prices  is  suggested.  By  adjusting  this  to  the  labor  and 
material  cost  of  another  location,  a  reasonable  estimate  of  operat¬ 
ing  cost  for  that  other  location  may  be  obtained. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  operation  of  apartments  of  the  type 
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described  will  find  the  material  in  this  publication  helpful  in  check¬ 
ing  the  operating  costs  of  an  existing  building  or  arriving  at  an 
estimate  of  operating  costs  for  a  projected  structure. 

George  M.  Hampson,  c.p.m. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


Duncan,  Dorothy.  YOU  CAN  LIVE  IN  AN  APARTMENT.  New 
York,  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  Inc.,  2U8  pp.,  $2.00. 

Miss  DUNCAN  goes  beyond  a  mere  recipe  for  apartment  hunt¬ 
ing  and  finding  and  tells  how  the  apartment  dweller  may  find 
the  “occupation  of  learning  how  to  live  gracefully  and  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible  a  constant  challenge.” 

The  opening  chapters  of  the  book  contain  excellent  advice  for 
those  who  are  forced,  through  business  changes  or  otherwise,  to 
move  to  another  town  and,  hence,  to  another  apartment,  and  also 
for  those  who  merely  wish  to  change  their  abode.  She  quotes 
prices  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  de¬ 
fines  terms  as  they  apply  there.  She  emphasizes  the  need  for  those 
moving  to  know  what  they  want  most  in  an  apartment — a  view, 
a  wood-burning  fireplace,  a  “sulk  room,”  or  good  transportation. 

There  are  hints  and  helps  about  leases,  the  making  and  break¬ 
ing  of  them,  subletting,  the  actual  moving — both  in  town  and  from 
town  to  town — and  settling  in  the  new  apartment. 

But  there  is  much  more  in  the  book  than  that.  For  instance, 
old  furniture  needs  redoing  and  rearranging  in  the  new  surround¬ 
ings — all  that  is  taken  care  of  in  the  chapters  on  decoration  and 
furniture.  The  whole  is  beautifully  brought  together  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  treatment  of  color  and  its  effect  on  furniture  background 
as  well  as  on  the  people  who  live  with  it. 

This  entertaining  volume  should  appeal  to  Realtors  who  special¬ 
ize  in  apartment  property  management  as  background  material  in 
aiding  them  to  gain  a  fuller  understanding  of  their  customers. 

John  A.  Dodds,  c.p.m. 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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HOUSING— AN  ITEM  OF  NATIONAL  EXPENSE 

Housing  comes  second  only  to  food  as  a  national  expense  and 
totals  over  nine  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  figures  given  in  this 
article  showing  the  relation  of  family  income  to  the  amount  spent 
for  housing  were  compiled  from  a  WPA  survey  of  some  6,000 
families.  Working  in  cities  of  different  sizes,  they  sampled  typical 
consumption  habits  in  a  total  of  thirty  states,  emerged  with  vo¬ 
luminous  data  classified  by  family  income  level,  occupation,  color 
group,  family  composition,  type  of  community,  and  region.  In¬ 
cluded  are  a  number  of  charts  and  graphs  comparing  expendi¬ 
tures  for  food,  housing,  household  operation,  clothing,  automobile, 
medical  care,  education,  savings,  and  a  few  others  at  different 
income  levels.  The  Architectural  Forum,  February,  19^0,  p.  127. 

m 

LEADERSHIP  IN  MANAGEMENT 
by  LHthcr  P.  Call,  Jr. 

With  such  an  important  and  far-reaching  subject  the  author 
does  well  in  getting  at  his  main  points  quickly  and  intelligently. 
The  most  important  factor,  he  says,  in  the  progress  of  the  build¬ 
ing-management  profession,  outside  of  structural  and  mechanical 
improvements,  is  personality  and  leadership.  He  discusses  the 
personality  angle  by  listing  many  factors  which  build  up  the 
good  will  of  tenants.  Of  course,  in  order  to  put  these  into  prac¬ 
tice  there  must  be  whole-hearted  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  of  the  building.  Here  is  where  leadership  enters  in. 
The  real  secret  of  leadership,  the  author  stresses,  is  summed  up 
in  these  words,  “Know  your  employees,  know  your  business,  and 
last  but  not  least,  know  yourself.”  Buildings  and  Building  Manage¬ 
ment,  February,  19 W,  p.  17. 

• 

SOLVING  TENANT  AND  MANAGER  PROBLEM 
by  Henry  W.  Young 

The  problem  solved  in  this  case  was  the  lack  of  file  storage  space 
for  the  records  of  a  public-utility  tenant.  This  company  had  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  arrangement  whereby  these  papers  were  kept  in  an¬ 
other  building  a  mile  away  from  its  office.  The  inconvenience  of 
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this  system  led  them  to  consult  the  building  manager,  who  also 
had  a  problem  —  an  empty  subbasement.  The  manager  got  busy 
and  drew  up  plans  for  a  fireproof  vault  in  the  subbasement.  The 
result  was  1,700  square  feet  of  rentable  storage  space  which 
meant  additional  revenue  and  a  satisfied  tenant.  Skyscraper  Man¬ 
agement,  February,  19i0,  p.  5. 


REAL  ESTATE  PRICES  AND  RENTALS 

This  time  the  bankers  of  the  nation  are  questioned  concerning 
real  estate  conditions.  The  responses  come  from  all  of  the  forty- 
eight  states.  Question  No.  1,  which  is  considered  in  this  issue  (the 
remaining  five  will  be  published  in  later  issues),  is  “What  are 
the  prospects  regarding  real  estate  prices  and  rentals  in  your 
areas?  Is  the  trend  up  or  down?”  Returns  indicate  that  the  trend 
is  definitely  upward.  The  number  and  percentage  of  replies  which 
report  the  trend  as  “Up,”  “Slightly  Up,”  “Stationary,”  or  “Down” 
are  given  for  each  state  and  represent  a  cross-section  of  opinion 
that  is  worthy  of  critical  consideration.  Banking,  January,  1940, 

p.  21. 


AN  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  OF  CREATING  CONFIDENCE  BETWEEN 
PROPERTY  MANAGER  AND  OWNER 

by  Meyer  H.  Sachs 

Here  is  an  interesting  method  of  gaining  the  owner’s  confidence, 
devised  by  the  author  and  used  in  his  office  with  such  success 
that  it  has  already  increased  his  property  management  business. 
It  is  a  system  of  record-keeping  which  includes  an  individual 
folder  for  each  tenant  in  which  is  kept  all  papers  and  data  per¬ 
taining  to  that  tenant,  including  the  lease,  copies  of  all  corre¬ 
spondence  and  bills.  These  files  are  arranged  according  to  owners 
and  must  not  be  removed  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  en¬ 
tries  or  for  specific  examination.  Their  advantage  lies  in  the 
fact  that  anyone  in  the  office  can  tell  from  a  glance  in  the  folder 
the  complete  status  of  that  property.  This  information  also  may 
be  shown  to  the  owner,  who  can  thereby  see  for  himself  how  his 
property  is  progressing.  Building  and  Real  Estate,  February, 
1910,  p.  7. 
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The  title  of  "Certified  Property  Manager"  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

(See  pasres  288  to  292,  inclusive,  for  a  complete  list  of  Certified  Property  Managers.) 

FRANK  BLOUNT,  Hollywood,  California. 

Born,  Tampa,  Florida,  February,  1894;  Manager  of  the  Real  Estate 
Department  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  Warner  Bros.  Theatres,  Inc.,  and 
Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc.;  Director,  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board,  Inc.; 
eighteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  seven  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate  management. 

ROY  C.  SEELEY,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Born,  San  Francisco,  California,  January,  1887;  owner,  Roy  C.  Seeley 
Company;  broker  member  and  former  Treasurer,  Los  Angeles  Realty 
Board,  Inc.;  member,  California  Real  Estate  Association;  member,  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce;  professional  territory  covers  the  city 
and  county  of  Los  Angeles  and  southern  California;  attended  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  College;  thirty-two  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field; 
thirty-two  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  including  the 
management  of  office  buildings,  hotels,  residential  property,  apartment 
houses,  store  and  loft  properties,  warehouses,  and  industrial  property. 

J.  WARD  MARTIN,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  June,  1895;  President,  J.  Ward  Martin,  Inc; 
member.  The  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board;  member,  American  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Appraisers;  member,  Chicago  Board  of  Underwriters;  pro¬ 
fessional  territoi-y  covers  area  along  Lake  Michigan  from  70th  Street 
on  the  south  to  and  including  Evanston  on  the  north;  C.E.  degree, 
Cornell  University;  sixteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management, 
including  the  management  of  multiple-story  and  walk-up  apartment  build¬ 
ings,  office  buildings,  loft  buildings,  and  stores. 

EDWIN  H.  MELONE,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Born,  La  Grange,  Illinois,  February,  1903;  Property  Manager,  F.  C. 
Pilgrim  &  Co.;  associate  member.  Oak  Park  Real  Estate  Board;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  central  Austin,  Oak  Park,  and  surrounding 
suburbs;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  including 
the  management  of  walk-up  apartments,  stores,  offices,  and  special- 
purpose  properties. 

PERCY  E.  WAGNER,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  March,  1894;  President,  Percy  E.  Wagner,  Inc.; 
Zone  Rental  Manager,  Zone  III,  Federal  Housing  Administration;  active 
member,  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board;  First  Vice  President,  Illinois  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  professional  territory 
covers  ten  middle  western  states;  Ph.B.  degree.  The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  1916;  Chief  Valuator,  Illinois  Insuring  Office,  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration,  1935-37;  twenty-three  years’  experience  in  the  management 
of  real  estate. 

DAVID  D.  DECKER,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Born,  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  July,  1908;  owner,  David  D.  Decker  &  Co.; 
active  member.  Oak  Park  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  Oak  Park,  River  Forest,  and  Berwyn,  Illinois;  B.S.  degree  in 
civil  engineering.  University  of  Illinois;  completed  Lecture  Course  con¬ 
ducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in  Kansas  City, 
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Missouri,  1939;  nine  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  in¬ 
cluding  the  management  of  apartment  buildings  and  commercial  prop¬ 
erties. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Born,  Moosic,  Pennsylvania,  November,  1887;  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer,  Geo.  R.  Hemingway  Organization;  Vice  President  and  Direc¬ 
tor,  Oak  Park  Real  Estate  Board;  member,  Chicago  Board  of  Under¬ 
writers;  professional  territory  covers  Austin,  Oak  Park,  and  western 
suburbs  of  Chicago;  A.B.  degree,  Cornell  University;  twenty-five  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 

CARLETON  HUNNEMAN,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Born,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  June,  1898;  head  of  own  real  estate 
business;  President,  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange;  professional  territory 
covers  metropolitan  Boston;  A.B.  degree,  Harvard  University,  1921; 
fifteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field. 

BYRON  G.  BLISS,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  November,  1887 ;  President,  Byron  G. 
Bliss  Realty  &  Loan  Co.;  Director,  The  Success  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  of  Kansas  City;  formerly  President  and  Treasurer, 
James  B.  Welsh  Realty  &  Loan  Co.;  active  member.  Real  Estate  Board 
of  Kansas  City,  Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Independence,  Missouri,  and  surrounding 
suburban  areas;  A.B.  degree,  Yale  University,  1910;  twenty-seven  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 

DAVID  B.  CHILDS,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  March,  1889;  President  and  Treasurer, 
A.  W.  Childs  &  Sons,  Inc.;  Trustee,  Mary  Atkins  Estate;  President  and 
Treasurer,  Alliance  Savings  &  Loan  Association ;  active  member  and  for¬ 
mer  Vice  President  and  Director,  Real  Estate  Board  of  Kansas  City,  Inc.; 
former  Vice  President,  Kansas  City  Fire  Insurance  Agents’  Association; 
professional  territory  covers  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  Wyandotte  Coun¬ 
ty,  Kansas,  and  Johnson  County,  Kansas;  A.B.  degree.  Harvard  College, 
1910;  twenty-five  years’  experience  in  the  management  of  real  property. 

JOHN  H.  PETERSON,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Born,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  August,  1914;  Property  Manager,  Western 
Securities  Company;  professional  territory  covers  Omaha;  six  and  one 
half  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  including  the  man¬ 
agement  of  business  property,  stores,  apartments,  and  houses. 

C.  S.  STALLARD,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  May,  1905;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Jersey 
Mortgage  Company;  member,  Elizabeth  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  Bergen,  Hudson,  Essex,  Union,  Morris,  Somerset,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  Counties,  New  Jersey;  Ph.B.  degree. 
Brown  University,  majoring  in  economics  and  business  administration; 
twelve  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  nine  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management. 

R.  RAYMOND  SMITH,  Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  January,  1886;  Assistant  Secretary, 
Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc.,  Camden,  New  Jersey;  affiliate  mem¬ 
ber,  Camden  County  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Camden  and  Gloucester  Counties,  New  Jersey;  eighteen  years’  experience 
in  the  real  estate  field;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 
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SIDNEY  G.  BEDWORTH,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Born  in  England,  November,  1884;  President,  Bedwoi’th,  Inc.;  member. 
Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark,  Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  the 
state  of  New  Jersey;  thirty  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field, 
which  includes  several  years’  practice  as  Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agent 
in  Birmingham,  England;  twenty  years’  experience  in  real  estate  man¬ 
agement,  including  the  management  of  residences,  apartment  buildings, 
office  buildings,  and  stores. 

THOMAS  F.  MAHER,  JR.,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  West  Millington,  New  Jersey,  January,  1911;  in  charge  of  City 
Real  Estate  Department,  The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company; 
associate  member.  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark,  Inc.;  eight  years’ 
experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  eight  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Born,  Lawton,  Oklahoma,  November,  1903;  former  Assistant  State  Man¬ 
ager,  Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation;  Director,  Tulsa  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  Tulsa  and  northeastern  Oklahoma; 
B.S.  degree,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  completed  Lec¬ 
ture  Coui'se  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  1939;  has  served  in  the  Oklahoma  State  Legis¬ 
lature;  twenty  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

LA  MAR  H.  WRIGHT,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Born,  Minerva,  Mississippi,  August,  1906;  Secretary,  Sutton-Norton 
Company;  Director,  Tulsa  Real  Estate  Board;  Director,  Tulsa  Real 
Estate  Salesman’s  Association;  professional  territory  covers  Tulsa  and 
northeastern  Oklahoma;  attended  Missouri  University  and  Tulsa  Law 
School;  sixteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  fourteen  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 

HARRY  S.  COLEMAN,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Boi’n,  Portland,  Oregon,  November,  1907;  Vice  President  and  Manager, 
Moskee  Investment  Company;  Director,  Longview  Bridge  Company; 
Director,  Harvest  Milling  Company;  member,  Portland  Realty  Board; 
member,  California  State  Bar  Association;  member,  Oregon  State  Bar 
Association;  professional  territory  covers  Portland  and  vicinity;  B.A. 
degree,  Leland  Stanford  University,  1929;  attended  Harvard  Law  School 
for  two  years;  LL.B.  degree.  Northwestern  School  of  Law,  1936;  five 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  four  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management. 

ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER,  Wilkinsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  June,  1895;  head  of  own  real  estate  and 
insurance  business;  member.  Board  of  Governors,  Pittsburgh  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board;  Past  President,  Allegheny  County  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents;  professional  territory  covers  Wilkinsburg,  Edgewood,  Forest 
Hills,  and  East  End  district  of  Pittsburgh;  B.A.  degree,  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  fourteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  and  insur¬ 
ance  field;  eight  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

EARL  D.  HALEY,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Born,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  July,  1907;  Partner,  John  C.  Haley  &  Sons; 
Assistant  Secretary,  Northwestern  Savings  Building  &  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion;  salesman  member,  Madison  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  Madison;  B.A.  degree.  University  of  Wisconsin;  completed 
Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  1939;  nine  years’  experience  in  the  real 
estate  management  field. 
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1940  OFFICERS  OF 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


PRESIDENT 

H.  P.  HOLMES 

122  Glynn  Court,  Detroit,  Michigan 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

B.  O.  MILLER . Southwest  Region 

606  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

DAVID  B.  SIMPSON . Northwest  Region 

200  Wilcox  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . South  Central  Region 

415  North  Eighth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Southeast  Region 

Citrus  Exchange  Building,  Tampa,  Florida 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . New  England  Region 

18  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

HARRY  B.  HALEY . North  Central  Region 

124  State  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Central  Atlantic  Region 

645  Market  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey 

TIGHE  E.  WOODS . Great  Lakes  Region 

1615  East  67th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON . Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

CHARLES  S.  WANLESS . Treasurer 

319  South  Fifth  Street,  Springfield,  Illinois 

HARRY  GRANT  ATKINSON . Director  of  Activities 

22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
Term  Expiring  December  31,  1942 

Charles  F.  Curry.  Kansas  City.  Missouri  F.  Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  New  -York 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Florida  S.  William  Walstrum,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 

J.  William  Markeim,  Camden.  New  Jersey  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

E.  R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  Robert  M.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Tighe  E.  Woods,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1941 

L.  V.  DuBois,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Curtis  M.  Middlebrook,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Harry  A.  Gilbert,  Somerville,  Massachusetts  William  I.  Mirkil,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan  George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colorado 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Michigan  Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Oregon 


Term  Expiring  December  31,  1940 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  lUinois  F.  Paul  Morgan,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Harry  B.  Haley,  Madison,  Wisconsin  Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Clement  E.  Merowit,  New  York,  New  York  L.  M.  Studstill,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  California  Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 

PAST  PRESIDENTS 

Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1934  and  1935* 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan,  1936 
Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  1937 
James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1938  and  1939 

*Deeeased 
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1940  COMMITTEES 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

Delbert  S.  Wenxlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Chairman 
Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Examiner 
S.  V.  Beach,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Seely  Cade,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Fred  L.  Chapman,  Washingrton,  D.  C. 
James  P.  Clark,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Julian  W.  Cooper,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Paul  O.  Drury,  Washinirton,  D.  C. 

Harry  A.  Gilbert,  Somerville,  Mass. 

James  F.  Gilson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Fred  M.  Lorish,  Chicago,  HI. 

Bert  G.  Owen,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edward  Watters,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

lY-LAWS  COMMITTEE 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Chairman 
Howard  Bliss,  Detroit,  Mich. 

John  A.  Caulkins,  Hartford,  Conn. 

William  I.  Mirkil,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Ore. 


EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Chairman 
Norman  S.  Blair,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Carl  L.  Bradt,  Detroit,  Mich. 

William  H.  Carpenter,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fred  L.  Chapman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
C.  Harry  Johnson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Aubrey  Maddock,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Chester  A.  Moores,  Portland,  Ore. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  O. 

F.  Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

S.  William  Walstrum,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDITORIAL  BOARD 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chairman 
Arthur  Bohnen,  Chicago,  HI. 

Chester  A.  Moores,  Portland,  Ore. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Richmond,  Va. 

Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  Y. 


ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

J,  William  Markeim,  Camden,  N.  J.  Chairman 

A.  J.  Aberman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  J.  Buckley,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  H.  Dyer,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Glyndon  Priestman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

Robert  M.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chairman 
John  A.  Dodds,  Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  V.  DuBois,  Cincinnati,  O. 

John  Franciscus,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henry  T.  Holsman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Frank  J.  Luchs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colo. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Chairman 
Harry  B.  Haley,  Madison,  Wis. 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Fla. 

J.  William  Markeim,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass. 

David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Ore. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tighe  E.  Woods,  Chicago,  Ill. 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Chairman 
Joseph  W.  Catharine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich. 

James  R.  Haight,  Portland,  Ore. 

B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Chairman 
Arthur  Z.  Boid,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Joseph  W.  Catharine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Watson  Grant  Cutter,  Boston,  Mass. 
Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ferd  Kramer,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Louis  Maginn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clement  E.  Merowit,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
George  A.  Meyers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  Armel  Nutter,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Addison  Sessions,  Okmulgee,  Okla. 

Lee  K.  Silloway,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Ward  Wight,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut. 
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OFFICERS  OF  LOCAL  CHAPTERS 

NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

President — Seely  Cade,  26  Journal  Sq.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — J.  G.  Mulford,  214  Park  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  620  Main  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Vice  President — Samuel  P.  Vought,  7-13  Smith  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd,  12  N.  Seventh  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Secretary — Cristine  B.  Nolan,  940  Bergen  Turnpike,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Treasurer — Alexander  Summer,  241  Cedar  Lane,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

President — Robert  M.  Wilson,  Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Vice  President — Richard  J.  Seltzer,  N.  E.  Cor.  15th  &  Locust  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Secretary — William  Pugh,  5713  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Treasurer — H.  Walter  Graves,  8  S.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

President — Robert  C.  Nordblom,  18  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice  President — Aubrey  Maddock,  50  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Charles  W.  Turner,  56  Central  Ave.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

President — Lee  K.  Silloway,  2150  Buhl  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Vice  President — William  C.  Haines,  600  Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Secretary-Treasurer — John  S.  Spencer,  122  Glynn  Ct.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

President — B.  O.  Miller,  606  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Vice  President — S.  V.  Beach,  6516  Selma  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Vice  President — Charles  K.  Atlass,  1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Philip  M.  Rea,  3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

President — George  E.  Meyers,  450  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice  President — E.  W.  Rudert,  701  Washington  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer — A.  J.  Aberman,  429  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Executive  Secretary — Richard  H.  Frey,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGERS 


•  As  OF  March  1,  1940 


The  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  are  certified  by  the  Institute  as  having  met  its  profes¬ 
sional  standards  of  competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate  the  order  in  which  Cer¬ 
tificates  were  issued. 


ALAIAMA 

Birmingham 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131) . 221  N.  21st  St. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) . 406  Louisiana  St. 


CALIFORNIA 


Beverly  Hills 

Ceortre  W.  Elkins  (319)....474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6616  Selma  Ave. 

Frank  Blount  (344) . 1637  N.  Vine  St. 

Laguna  Beach 

Georse  WillUm  Smith  (132)  ....P.  O.  Box  2286 


Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

. 1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) . 

. 648  S.  &n  Vicente  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 6060  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Grant  B.  Culley  (278) . 438  S.  Spring  St. 

David  F.  Culver  (243) . 267  S.  Spring  St. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) 

. 2404  W.  Seventh  St. 

Frank  S.  Kadleta  (244)  ....1088  S.  Grand  Ave. 

William  C.  Keim  (320) . 720  Haas  Bldg. 

Joseph  J.  Malone  (202) . 4167  W.  Fifth  St. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (321) . 

. 416  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 

Philip  M.  Rea  (246) . 8728  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Roy  C.  Seeley  (346).. ..344  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 

John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 3767  Wilshire  Blvd. 

George  E.  Stephan  (322) . 

. Rm.  400,  606  S.  Hill  St. 

William  Walters  (247) . 766  S.  Broadway 


San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . 524  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324)  ....First  Nat.  Bldg. 


COLORADO 


Denver 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1660  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (133) . 1660  Broadway 

Pueblo 

D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . 810  N.  Main  St. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 875  Main  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St. 

William  E.  Tracy  (136) . 126  Main  St. 


Greenwich 

William  MacRossie  (86). ...90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 


Hartford 

Louis  S.  Buths  (208) . 49  Pearl  St. 

John  A.  Caulkins  (87) . 827  Trumbull  St. 

Kenneth  E.  Child  (312) . 60  State  St. 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (186) . 81  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (137) . 49  Pearl  St. 

Aubrey  Haddock  (8) . 60  State  St. 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204). ...18  Asylum  St. 
Albert  M.  Rome  (206) . 11  Asylum  St. 

New  Haven 

Jamss  D.  Kauffman  (206) . 109  Church  St. 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St. 

Stamford 

Patrick  H.  Clark  (207) . 322  Main  St. 


Waterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (138). ...196  N.  Main  St. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211)....203  W.  Ninth  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMRIA 

Washington 

Duncan  D.  Burroughs  (326) . 

. 909  16th  St..  N.W. 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208) . F.H.A. 

Paul  O.  Drury  (139) . 1710  Eye  St.,  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . 

. 1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  Highfield  ( 287 ) . 

. 206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) . 

. 808  N.  Capitol  St. 

Charles  C.  Koones  (140).. ..212  Southern  Bldg. 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1606  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210)  ..Washington  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (327) . 

. 1606  H  St.,  N.W. 

Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . 

. 207  Machinists  Bldg. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 807  16th  St.,  N.W. 

F.  W.  Stoever  (88) . Munsey  Bldg. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (289) . 

. 316  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (6) . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willingham  (329) . 

. 476  First  Ave.,  N. 
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Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248) . 416  Tampa  St. 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . 602  Tampa  St. 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 

. 812-16  Citrus  Exchange  Bldg. 

David  W.  Howell  (142) . 206  Zack  St. 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . 609  Twiggs  St. 

Glen  A.  Thompson  (143) . 602  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Studstill  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Morris  M.  Ewing  (271). .66  Forsyth  St.,  N.W. 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  (146) . 

. 141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . 606  Standard  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 621  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 133  Eighth  St. 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  Dill  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330) . 2446  E.  75th  St. 

Arthur  Bohnen  (127) . 36  E.  Wacker  Dr. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1601  E.  63rd  St. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)....38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

. 3180  Sheridan  Rd. 

Nathaniel  S.  Fichtenbcrg  (284) . 

. 4662  N.  Kedzie  Ave. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (286) . 

. 437  E.  111th  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty  (90)... .820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1601  E.  67th  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1601  E.  63rd  St. 

J.  Ward  Martin  (346). .410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Edwin  H.  Melone  (347)  ....6637  W.  Lake  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (130) . 487  E.  111th  St. 

Percy  E.  Wagner  (348) . 

. 13th  FI.,  U.  S.  Court  House 

Edwin  M.  Wolfe  (249) . 22  W.  Monroe  St. 

Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) . 1616  E.  67th  St. 

Oak  Park 

David  D.  Decker  (349) . 1119  Pleasant  St. 

Sanborn  O.  Houser  (350) ....1026  North  Blvd. 

INDIANA 

Gary 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . 

. Rm.  638,  604  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9) . 6231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Ralph  It.  Jester  (313) . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

David  Neiswanger  (124).. ..116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Wichita 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

. Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

. 601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

George  M.  Hampson  (79)  ..312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

. 4230  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Watson  Grant  Cutter  (96) . 44  School  St. 

Donald  Dutton  Hathaway  (291) . 

. 8  Newbury  St. 

John  A.  Hope  (11) . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (362). ...5  Arlington  St. 

J.  Howard  Loughman  (96) . 18  Oliver  St. 

John  Nordbloom  (97) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Lorin  D.  Paine  (213)  ..107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

J  ames  Mason  Roth  well  ( 98  ) . 

. 107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Thomas  J.  Kedian  (99) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (260) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

. 1394  Beacon  St. 

Lawrence 

William  A.  Hilbert  (331). .209  Bay  State  Bldg. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 56  Central  Ave. 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (290) . 

. . 286  Washington  St. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (16) . 381  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101) . 100  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 2706  Eaton  Towet 

Carl  L.  Bradt  (214) ....1707  Water  Board  Bldg. 
Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  (160)  ....3164  Second  Blvd. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314) . 630  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (161) . 

. 3963  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Guy  S.  Greene  (17) . 144  Lafayette  Blvd 

William  C.  Haines  (293) . 600  Griswold  St. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (162) . 201  W.  Fort  St. 

William  C.  Hintz  (240) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Donald  D.  James  (216).. ..700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (163). .1333  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (164) . 160  W.  Fort  St. 

Lee  K.  Silloway  (18) . 2160  Buhl  Bldg. 

John  S.  Spencer  (166) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Egbert  C.  Vander  Veen  (282) . 

. 12660  Woodrow  Wilson  Ave. 

Flint 

George  C.  Kellar  (261) . 304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (166) . 

. 206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

. 221 W.  Washtenaw  St. 

William  Joseph  Porter.  Jr.  (167) . 

. 221  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20). .221  N.  Capitol  Ave. 
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Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) . 

. Jefferson  ft  Webster  Sts. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 181  S.  Seventh  St. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (66) . 519  Marquette  Ave. 

R.  D.  Thuresson  (102) . 181  S.  Seventh  St. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . 500*A  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

George  R.  Auerochs  (149).. ..610  Dwight  Bldg. 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (861) . 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

George  M.  Bliss  (108) . 17  E.  Tenth  St. 

David  B.  Childs  (362)..!  New  England  Bldg. 
Charles  F.  Curry  (168). ...921  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (296) . 700  Victor  Bldg. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (261) . 

. 409  Dwight  Bldg. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Bag'german  (816) . 

. 6830  Delmar  Blvd. 

H.  L.  Comet,  Jr.  (296) _ 719  Chestnut  St. 

Ralph  F.  D'Oench  (262)  ....3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

John  Franciscus  (104) . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Emil  M.  Jecmen  (106) . 416  N.  Eighth  St. 

Louis  Maginn  (22) . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 817  N.  11th  St. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  (120). ...416  N.  Eighth  St. 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha 

N.  P.  Dodge,  Jr.  (316) . 1816  Harney  St. 

John  H.  Peterson  (360).... 202  South  19th  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

. Main  St.  ft  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

. 246  S.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (169) . 

. S.  E.  Cor.  California  ft  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

. 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Edward  D.  (Gottlieb  (121). .1616  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 

. 5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 

Russell  C.  Roney  (72) . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Albert  G.  Towers.  Jr.  (161) . 

. 1106  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

. Broadway  ft  Chestnut  Sts. 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 606  Market  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 616  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (165). ...105  N.  Seventh  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (43) . 646  Market  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  ( 24).. 12  N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J,  Rosenfeld  (168). ...800  Broadway 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (268) . 201  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (76) . 2628  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (26) . 68  N.  Grove  St. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106) . 620  Main  St. 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 620  Main  St. 


Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 126  Broad  St. 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn  (27) . Hersh  Tower 

C.  S.  Stallard  (363) . 280  Broad  St. 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 216  Broad  St. 

Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (264) . 10  Depot  Sq. 

Hackensack 

Fred  M.  Fountain  (266) . 262  State  St. 

Haddon  Heights 

R.  Raymond  Smith  (343) . 106  Fourth  Ave. 

Ho>Ho-Kus 

Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 264  Sheridan  Ave., 

.  Cheelcroft 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 26  Journal  Sq. 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169) . 900  Bergen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (332) . 32  Journal 

Harry  V.  Moser  (333) . 850  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267) . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D,  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334). .1874  Springfield  Ave. 


Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 

. Cove  Rd.  ft  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (364) . 830  Broad  St. 

David  Cronheim  (46) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 80  Clinton  St. 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298).. ..61  Clinton  St. 

William  F.  Hayes  (171) . 830  Broad  St. 

Morton  Horwitz  (299) . 81  Clinton  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 917  Broad  St. 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (355). ...300  Broadway 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (126) . 606  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 68  Park  PI. 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216) . 17  Academy  St. 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (336) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

George  N.  Weiman  (302) . 60  Park  PI. 


Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

. 17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29). .940  Bergen  Turnpike 


Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (278) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Joseph  DeSantis  (266) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell  (30) . 162  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford  (81) . 214  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 176  Nassau  St. 


Ridgewood 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 

. 201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

South  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf  (336).. ..130  S.  Orange  Ave. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47) . 241  Cedar  Lane 

Herman  J.  Tulp  (176) . 339  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 620  Trenton  Tr.  Bldg. 
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Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

. 998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (317)....2S  Westwood  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  Citjr  of  New  York 

Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) . 

. 318  E.  KinKsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Joseph  W.  Catharine  (177) . . 

. 149  Pierrepont  St. 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 478  Graham  Ave. 

Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (179) . 160  Remsen  St. 

Frank  A.  Matmnola  (237 >..6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) . 236  W.  14th  St. 

William  H.  Carpenter  (279)....140  Nassau  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . 70  Pine  St. 

(Element  E.  Merowit  (33) 

. 44  Gramercy  Park,  N. 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (183) . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (266) . . 

. 72  (larth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . 

. 1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

J.  M.  Shields  (181) . 

. 271  North  Ave.,  New  Rochelle 

Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.  (34) . 

. 119  Main  St.,  E. 

Syracuse 

L.  T.  Eaxan  (337) . 

. 205  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 

Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184).. ..442  S.  Warren  St. 


OHIO 


Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (303) . 

. 403  Second  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (186) . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

A.  R.  Ritzman  (36) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 


Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (83) . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Erwin  (3.  Downing  (276) 

. N.W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . 

. S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 

Carl  A.  Mayer  (49). .1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Lewis  A.  White  (60)  ....Seventh  &  Walnut  Sts. 


Cleveland 

J.  M.  Anthony  (186) . 1008  Guardian  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  (36) . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Arthur  E.  Wade  (76) . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (85) . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  ( 338 ) . 

. 25  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (283).. ..Ill  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Tulsa 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (366)  ..208  Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  (37) . 619  S.  Main  St. 

LaMar  H.  Wright  (361). .21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 
W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Beacon  Bldg. 


OREGON 

Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . . 

. 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (367) . 

. 1301  Public  Service  Bldg. 

James  R.  Haight  (61) . 

. 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (339) . 

. The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 

Chester  A.  Moores  (266). .415  S.W.  Sixth  Ave. 
David  B.  Simpson  (189) . 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

Wesley  R.  Masten  (107) . Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 


Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 621  Welsh  St. 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 


Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66)  ..Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

. 200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (38) . 

. 17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

Alfred  L.  Haig  (318) . 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 1600  Walnut  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Meredith  M.  Jack  (113) . 1500  Walnut  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (62) . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190). .7319  Rising  Sun  Ave. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . 1601  Lewis  Tower 

James  H.  Livezly  (191) . 

. S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  &  Dickinson  Sts. 

George  M.  Metter  (192).... 1307  Packard  Bldg. 

William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 1500  Walnut  St. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (193) . 1307  Packard  Bldg. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (116) . 

. Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Otto  Pischke,  Jr.  (268)  ....7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (63) . 

. 18  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown 

William  Pugh  (116) . 6713  Market  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340).... 1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  ( 222 ) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  16th  &  Locust  Sts. 

James  C.  Seiss  (304) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  16th  &  Locust  Sts. 

R.  Drummond  Smith  (196). ...100  S.  Broad  St. 

Ralph  M.  Taylor  (223) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

George  R.  Weikel  (225) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (39) . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (64) . 

. Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (306) . 341  Fourth  Ave. 

J.  W.  Cree,  Jr.  (109) . 211  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  (jilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 

George  A.  Meyers  (229) . 460  Fourth  Ave. 

George  E.  Meyers  (230) . 450  Fourth  Ave. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231) . 1201  Clark  Bldg. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (306) . 

. Bakewell  Bldg.,  Grant  &  Diamond  Sts. 

B.  F.  Richards  (232) . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

E.  W.  Rudert  (233) . 701  Washington  Rd. 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  (234). .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (236) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 
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Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (55) . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Wilkinsburg 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (358) . 720  Wood  St. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  WeUel  (66) . 25  W.  Third  St. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence 

Frederick  J.  Bashaw  (308) . 

. 615  Hospital  Tr.  Bldg. 

William  H.  Sweetland,  Jr.  (309) . 

. 58  Weybosset  St. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

. 1600  Woodside  Bldg. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 719  Walnut  St. 

Memphis 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

. Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

. 920  Nix  Professional  Bldg. 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . 1007  Travis  Bldg. 


UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Gerald  S.  Brown  (198) . 

. 12  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (58) . 

. 12  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199) . 300  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (57).... 1013  E.  Main  St. 

Roanoke 

John  H.  Windel  (310) . 26  Kirk  Ave.,  W. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257) . 1411  Commercial  St. 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Boid  (258) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (269) . 310  Republic  Bldg. 

-Alexander  G.  Pringle  (341). .804  Second  Ave. 
Arthur  Vander  Sys  (260)  ....1222  Second  Ave. 
Donald  H.  Yates  (342)....302  Republic  Bldg. 

WISCONSIN 


Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (59) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (.359) . 124  State  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (311) . 124  State  St. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 
Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 418  Howe  St. 
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•  As  OF  March  1,  1940 

Organization  Members  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged,  with  a  good  record,  in  the 
business  of  real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients’  funds  in  a  separate  bank  account,  or  accounts, 
so  that  they  are  never  commingled  with  funds  belonging  to  the 
management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  discounts,  or  other  benefits,  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  property,  on  the  purchase 
of  supplies,  equipment,  repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  owners  concerned.  Itemize 
any  such  items  clearly  on  the  owner’s  monthly  statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers  and  all  employees  han¬ 
dling  or  accounting  for  clients’  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts  until  bills  have  actually 
been  paid. 

6.  Are  members  of  Member  Boards,  or  Individual  Members,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 


.  .  ALAIAHA 

Birmingham 

Jemison  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr . 221  N.  21st  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles 

W.  I.  Hollingsworth  A  Co., 

B.  O.  Miller . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

San  Diego 
Percy  H.  Goodwin  Co., 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin . First  Nat.  Bldg. 

COLORADO 

Denver 

Morrison  &  Morrison,  Inc., 

George  R.  Morrison . 1650  Broadway 

Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Ducy . 810  N.  Main  St. 


Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Inc.. 

Jay  L.  Hearin..812-16  Citrus  Exchange  Bldg. 
M.  H.  Mabry  Co., 

M.  H.  Mabry . 509  Twiggs  St. 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 502  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

Studstill  &  Hollenbeck,  Inc., 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr...l41  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wight  &  Co., 

Ward  Wight . 202  Healey  Bldg. 


Bristol  CONNECTICUT 

Tracy,  Driscoll  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll . 126  Main  St. 

Hartford 

Aubrey  Maddock,  Inc., 

Aubrey  Maddock . 50  State  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1710  Eye  St.,  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corp., 

Robert  T.  Highfield . 206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Shannon  &  Luchs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Palmer  &  Reese  Co., 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr . 315  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 


Augusta 

Sherman  &  Hemstreet,  Inc., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 133  Eighth  St. 

^  ,  ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W.  Dill . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

John  C.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs,  Mohl  &  Co., 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Draper  &  Kramer,  Inc., 

Ferd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty, 

John  H.  Hagerty . 820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Donald  O’Toole  &  Co., 

Donald  O’Toole . 437  E.  111th  St. 

Parker-Holsman  Co., 

Henry  T.  Holsman . 1501  E.  57th  St. 

Swan-Lorish,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Lorish . 1501  E.  53rd  St. 

Wirtz,  Haynie  &  Ehrat,  Inc., 

Charles  William  Ehrat.. ..3180  Sheridan  Rd. 
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^  INDIANA 

Gary 

Commercial  Securities  Co., 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr...Rm.  638,  604  Broadway 
Hammond 
Edward  B.  Kaelin, 

Edward  B.  Kaelin . 6231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 
Hall-Hottel  Co.,  Inc., 

M.  L.  Hall . 129  E.  Market  St. 

Det  Moines  IOWA 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 900  Grand  Ave. 

Jester  &  Sons, 

Ralph  L.  Jester . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Topeka  KANSAS 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Co., 

David  Neiswanger . 116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Louisville  KENTUCKY 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Inc., 

Harry  W.  Goodman. .601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

Baltimore  MARYLAND 

George  H.  Hampson, 

George  M.  Hampson..312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

Boston  MASSACHUSETTS 

John  A.  Hope,  Inc., 

John  A.  Hope . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co., 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St. 

Brookline 
Dyer  &  Co., 

William  H.  Dyer . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller,  Inc., 

Clifford  V.  Miller . 1894  Beacon  St. 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co., 

Charles  W.  Turner . 56  Central  Ave. 

Somerville 
Harry  A.  Gilbert, 

Harry  A.  Gilbert . 381  Broadway 

Detroit  MICHIGAN 

John  A.  Dodds, 

John  A.  Dodds . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Inc., 

Guy  S.  Greene . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

Holden  &  Reaume,  Inc., 

Lee  K.  Silloway . 2160  Buhl  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc., 

H.  P.  Holmes . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Flint 

Kellar,  Murphy  &  Van  Campen, 

George  C.  Kellar . 304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 
Albert-Realtors, 

Silas  F.  Albert... .206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Co., 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins . 221  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G.  Hacker..221%  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Minneapolis  MINNESOTA 

General  Management  Co., 

E.  R.  Price . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

Thorpe  Bros.,  Inc., 

James  R.  Thorpe . 619  Marquette  Ave. 

Jackson  MISSISSIPPI 

Leon  T.  Rogers, 

Leon  T.  Rogers . 600  Vi  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co., 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds..409  Dwight  Bldg. 


St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D’Oench  Co., 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 3932  LindeU  Blvd. 

Franciscus-Maginn,  Inc., 

Louis  Maginn . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Real  Estate  Management  Co., 

Elliott  S.  MiUer . 317  N.  11th  St. 

Wenzlick  Sales  It  Management  Organisation, 
Inc.,  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick. .416  N.  Eighth  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Agency,  Inc., 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . Main  St.  A 

Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 
Byron  Jenkins, 

Byron  Jenkins..6209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Isidor  Schmeidler, 

Russell  C.  Roney . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Stanley  Atlantic  Realty  Co., 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb . 1616  Atlantic  Ave. 

Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  A  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . 616  Market  St. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc., 

J.  Wm.  Markeim . 645  Market  St. 

Chas.  R.  Myers  A  Co.,  Inc., 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd . 12  N.  Seventh  St. 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc., 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 68  N.  Grove  St. 

Frank  H.  Taylor  A  Son,  Inc., 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 620  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 
Brown  A  Brown,  Inc., 

Frank  J.  Brown . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

R.  J.  Kirkland  A  Son, 

R.  Mason  Kirkland . 125  Broad  St. 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Company, 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn,  Inc., 

James  Rosensohn . Hersh  Tower 

Max  Tieger  A  Co., 

Max  Tieger . 215  Broad  St. 

Ho-Ho-Kus 

Harold  W.  Cheel, 

Harold  W.  Cheel . 264  Sheridan  Ave., 

Cheelcroft 

Jersey  City 
Seely  Cade,  Inc., 

Seely  Cade . 26  Journal  Sq. 

Everett  A  Carbin,  Inc., 

Edward  F.  Carbin . 900  Bergen  Ave. 

J.  I.  Kislak,  Inc., 

Murray  R.  Siegel . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc., 

Harry  V.  Moser . 860  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg,  Inc., 

Ben  Schlossberg . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers, 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Merchantville 
Harry  A.  Willson, 

Harry  A.  Willson  ....Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 

Abeles,  Stevens,  Inc., 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 606  Broad  St. 

David  Cronheim, 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  PI. 

Feist  A  Feist, 

Louis  J.  Nass . 68  Park  PI. 

Louis  Schlesinger,  Inc., 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger . 31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J.  Stevens . 478  Central  Ave. 
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Organization  Members 


North  Bergen 

James  Nolan,  Inc., 

Cristine  B.  Nolan . 940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Pnaseic 

Hushes  A  Bogart,  Inc., 

Joseph  De  Santis . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought, 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainheld 

WillUm  G.  McDowell, 

William  G.  McDowell . 162  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford, 

J.  G.  Mulford . 214  Park  Ave. 

Ridgewood 

S.  S.  Walstrum-Gordon  A  Forman,  Inc., 

S.  William  Walstrum..201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc., 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer....998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 
Herman  A.  Acker  Corp., 

Herman  A.  Acker....318  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 
Borough  of  Brooklyn 
The  Colonial  Realty  Co., 

Frank  A.  Matrunola . 6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Harmon  Organization,  Inc., 

WUIiam  H.  Carpenter . 140  Nassau  St. 

Clement  E.  Merowit  A  Co.,  Inc., 

Clement  E.  Merowit..44  Gramercy  Park,  N. 
Spear  A  Co.,  Inc., 

Maurice  R.  Spear . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Rochester 

W.  H.  Gorsline, 

Wm.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr . 119  Main  St.,  E. 

Akron  OHIO 

The  Heminger-Ritzman  Co., 

A.  R.  Ritzman . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall-Harter  Co., 

Bernard  W.  Ley . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc., 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Theodore  Mayer  A  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer.. ..4.1615  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
The  Fred’k  A.  Schmidt  Co., 

L.  V.  DuBois..S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  A  Main  Sts. 
The  Title  Guarantee  A  Trust  Co., 

Lewis  A.  White . Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 

CIoToland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  A  Trust  Co., 

Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc., 

Carlton  Schultz . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Columhus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co.,  Inc., 

Hayden  Edwards . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich. 

Harold  S.  Goodrich . 

. 25  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

Tulsa  OKLAHOMA 

Darnell-Zuendt  Co., 

W.  M.  Zuendt . Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  Co.. 

Edward  Watters . 519  S.  Main  St. 

Portland  OREGON 

Consolidated,  Inc., 

James  R.  Haight . 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

W.  C.  Bader  Co.,  Inc., 

Wesley  K.  Masten . Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 

Philadelphia 

Lionel  Friedmann  A  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A 

Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  A  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Ins., 
Reynold  H.  Green  berg..  17  th  A  Sansom  Sts. 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  A  Co.. 

Robert  M.  Wilson.... Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 
Haig  and  Company, 

Alfred  L.  Haig . 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Heyer-Kemner,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner . 7319  Rising  Sun  Ave. 

Heymann  A  Bro., 

Roy  A.  Heymann . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Co., 

Boyd  T.  Barnard . Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  A  Co., 

John  G.  Keck . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co., 

William  1.  Mirkil . 1600  Walnut  St. 

Priestman-Helmetag  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 18  W.  Chelten  Ave., 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  A  Bro.,  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . N.  E.  Cor.  15th  A 

Locust  Sts. 

Taylor  A  Son, 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Pittsburgh 

Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co.. 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

Union  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 

A.  J.  Aberman . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Lewith  A  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel,  Inc., 

Fred  B.  Wetzel . 25  W.  Third  St. 

Memphis  TENNESSEE 

Percy  Galbreath  A  Son, 

W.  D.  Galbreath... .Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Nashville 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc., 

J.  B.  Gillespie . 200  Sixth  Ave..  N. 

Amarillo  TEXAS 

Askew  A  Brown, 

J.  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

San  Antonio 

Mortgage  Loan  A  Agency  Co., 

Harold  W.  Keller . 1007  Travis  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp., 

F.  Orin  Woodbury ....12  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

Norfolk  VIRGINIA 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 300  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer . 1013  E.  Main  St. 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

John  C.  Haley  A  Sons. 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  State  St. 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION, 
ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 
AND  MARCH  3,  1933 

Of  The  Journal  of  Certified  Property  Managers  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  published  quarterly  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  October 
1,  1939. 

State  of  Illinois  } 

County  of  Cook  j  ®  ‘ 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Harry  Grant  Atkinson,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Managing  Editor  of  The 
Journal  of  Certified  Property  Managers  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  Section  537,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement,  22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Managing  Editor,  Harry  Grant 
Atkinson,  22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Business  Manager,  Harry  Grant 
Atkinson,  22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  un¬ 
incorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual 
member,  must  be  given.) 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  (a  nonprofit  organization), 
22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  James  (j.  Downs,  Jr.,  38  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  President;  William  I.  Mirkil,  1500  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  Vice  President. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Harry  Grant  Atkinson 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of  September,  1939. 

MABEL  L.  DeYOUNG  (Notary  Public) 

(My  commission  expires  August  26,  1941.) 


